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A Hot Season in 
London. 


-_- 





T is written e- 
where in one of 
the ponderous 
tomes of Stowe 
and Strype that 
“in this place 
(London) the 
calmness of the 
air doth mollify 
men’s minds, not 
corrupting them 
with lusts, but 
preserving them 
from savage and 
rude behaviour, 
and seasoning 
their inclinations 
with a more kind 
and free temper”; and that, indeed, the only 
absolute pests of the town are “immoderate 
drinking of idle fellows, and often fires.” Happy 
ancestors that could write thus of their own 
time! As they once had an opportunity of 
holding a fair on the frozen Thames, 80 we, 
some coming hot season, may yet feel the breath 
of the punkah within sound of Bow bells. Under 
cur temperate sky we are unprepared for any 
eccentricity of climate. Our normal state is 
rain. In countries nearer the sun, the inhabi- 
tant knows that he will have a few months of 
uninterruptedly fine weather, a few of intense 
heat, and then several of continued rain; but ia 
England, a warm sunshiny day may happen in 
the midst of winter, snow may fall in June, and 
then, some weeks after, when Sirius rages, 
Londoners may be penning letters to the news- 
papers to suggest not only the substitution of 
sandals for boots and pith helmets for hats, but 
the introduction of a reformed building-act by 
which no town-house shall be considered com- 
plete without its stoa, and no country villa 
without a verandah; while instead of tiles and 
chimney - pots there shall be terraces and 
hanging gardens. For the last two months, 
Anglo-Indian wits upon furlough have had a 
prolonged opportunity of distinguishing them. 
selves at home. Their great, their time-honoured, 
their unique joke, which is practised upon every 
freshman arriving in Hindustan during the six 
fine months of the year, refers to the weather, 
Tbe wallab, or visitor, as the case may ba, struck 
with the continued serenity of a cloudless sky, is 
plied, as day succeeds day, with the apparently 
natural remark :—“ Well, old fellow, another fine 
morning, eh ?”—the final query containing the 
bait which the wallah nibbles with some such 
profound opinion as “it can’t last,” or “the 
country wants rain.” How, lately, morning 
after morning, London has risen to find the sun 
glaring down upon it with unrelaxed severity of 
countenance, that same London sun which a 
caustic pen called the moon of Venice, is 





a@ still fertile topic of discourse with the large 
mass of the community whose talk depends 
almost exclusively upon meteorological observa- 
tion ; and who, in the recent “‘ severe season of 
the burning dog-star,” were a prey to conflicting 
and irregular emotions: helpless and out of 
temper, dry with thirst, and wet with perspira- 
tion. Nevertheless, in spite of the languid body 
and damp garments, any one who has used his 
eyes and perambulated thetown must have re- 
marked how a bright dazzling sun gave bits of 
the capital an aspect of unfamiliar beauty, 
almost sufficient to establish in the mind of a 
foreigner who saw them for the first time an 
artistic reputation for Englishmen. 

What a grand sight it is, that view of London 
from Charing-cross Railway, when Somerset 
House and Waterloo Bridge, with St. Paul’s 
Cathedral towering over everything in the dis- 
tance, are lit up with rays of real sunlight !—not 
the sunlight we are accustomed to, but such as 
we have lately experienced. What a delightful 
river this Thames of ours! What a quay, even 
with its stupid useless blocks of granite, this 
Embankment! Are there any men of forty who, 
in their youth, dreamed that, in their time, the 
Middlesex shore between Blackfriars and West- 
minster would be the healthy, open, agreeable 
highway it now is? Then take Pall-mall, what 
a noble line of buildings graces each side of it !— 
when their facades have been strongly shadowed 
and the dirt upon them gilded or bronzed 
by the sun’s rays. Not so the cement fronts. 
No blue sky is so intense, no light so brilliant, 
as to impart life and beauty to them; and, 
strangely enough, this peculiarity of cements is 
not shared by the French plaster or the Indian 
chunam. Plaster fronts in Paris have a sort of 
cracked laugh in the sunshine; but, in this citys 
cement houses never relax their frown, even 
while a brick or a stone neighbour is wreathed 
with fantastic smiles. Just remember what the 
streets were like daring the late hot weather, 
how clean, and the pavements how white and 
bright they appeared! And was it entirely due to 
the sun? Perhaps indirectly it was ; forthesun 
made even the kitchen fires burn low, and therefore 


very little smoke issued from the chimneys ; and 


there was no rain to fall from the housetops and 
fancy-ridden cornices, to convert the dust into 
mud. Consequently, it has occurred to a great 
many people that if something could be done to 
prevent the smoke of fires from polluting the 
atmosphere, and the rain from acting in any 
other fashion than as a purifier and cleanser of 
houses and streets, the crowded parts of London 
might become quite as charming a place of resi- 
dence as some travelled inhabitants honestly 
thought them during the recent hot weather. 
Take, for example, the busy, troubled, dirty 
Strand. Why are its pavements and its roadway 
a horrible slough after a day’s rain? One reason 
is that those who are officially in charge of it 
allow the law to be broken or evaded. We can 


mention a dozen houses, on both sides of the | 


Strand, in each of which the iron pipe carrying | 
rain water from the roof discharges its contents 





upon the pavement itself,—upon the feet of 
pedestrians,—instead of being carried as the law 
directs under the pavement into the gutter. 
Why, in rainy weather, are deep pools of water 
to be found at every few yards between Charing- 
cross and Temple-bar? Because the paving- 
stones are irregularly laid, and are constantly 
being pulled up and laid down again carelessly- 
Since this time last year the wood and asphalt 
alongside St. Mary-le-Strand Church has been 
pulled up more times than we choose to tell ; and 
each new patch to a roadway of wood or granite 
inevitably leaves some irregularity of surface. 
Another cause of London dirt is the material of 
which the house-fronts are composed, and another 
the many absurd excrescences which occur on 
them. Some strange custom leads many archi- 
tects and builders to contrive huge horizontal pro- 
jections with flat surfaces along the fronts of 
houses, which are called cornices, and which serve 
absolutely no purpose except to collect dust in dry 
weather, and rain when it is wet. And then the 
smoke! Is it really beyond the invention of man 
to devise some means of using it, or, at least, of 
depriving it of its foulness before reaching the 
outer air ? Bat men who are proud, and properly 
so, of the Metropolitan and District Railways, are 
not likely to be fastidious in the matter of smoke, 
Perhaps, during the recent heats, the most ex- 
traordinary instance of physical endurance has 
been given by those who travelled under- 
ground. They inhaled of a morning the bad air 
generated the preceding night. For in the 
majority of carriages used in an underground 
railway there is no chance of changing the air. 
To keep out the sulphur each relay of miserable 
sinners ehuts itself in; and, at the end of the 
day, the air in each compartment is carefally 
preserved until the next morning by closing up 
every door and window during the night. It 
may safely be asserted that some at least of these 
railway carriages never receive a complete 
allowance of fresh air from one year’s end to 
another. 

Recent letters to the public journals have con- 
tributed some seasonable remonstrances to those 
British holiday-seekers who pretend that fresh 
and cool air in summer is obtainable nowhere 
except out of not only their own city but their 
own country. Some of these holiday-seekers of 
a week will cheerfully spend three or even four 
Gays in arailway carriage. Of course it is better 
to see Paris for a few hours only than never to 
see it at all, as young ladies have teen made 
to sing ‘‘ Better be courted and jilted, than never 
be courted at ail.” But it is much to be ques- 
tioned whether the hasty trip to France or 
Belgium or Germany of an untried Continental 
traveller produces in him any beneficial result 
other than to strengthen an innate love of his 
own country, and a superstitious prejudice 
against foreign nations. Parisians used to say 
that in August only dogs and Englishmen were 
to be encountered in the Champs-Elysées during 
the day-time, and probably this piece of statistics 
| has applied even to the present year. Those 
Englishmen who, to avoid the “horrors” of a 
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native summer, travel hundreds of miles in 4 
crowded cushioned compartment may possibly | 
remind the cynics who stay at home of two or 
three of Voltaire’s creations. Like the Princees | 
of Babylon, fate or the oracle of domesticity bas | 
decreed that they shall be forced to “courir le | 
monde”; and only after they have done so do, 
they find cut, with Pangloss, that maa was put 
into the Garden of Eden to dress and keep it, 
and that Candide advocated the best means toy 
the beet end in the best of all possible worlds | 
when he said,—“ Mais il faut cultiver notre | 
jardiv.” It would be a difficult and not an) 
amusing task to attempt a calculation of how) 
mach ground is even now being traversed by our | 
countrymen to obtain barely glimpses at other | 
nations’ gardens; how many stomachs are being | 
tortured by the relentless waves of how many | 
seas in the hope of reading in the faces of other | 
men and other countries not a new story, but a | 
story that is new to the reader; and how much | 
* philosophical” speculation is being expended | 
over living griefs aud joys and material sights | 
surveyed from the window of a railway carriage | 
cr the door of an inn, | 

The poeta from time immemorial have done | 
their beet to increase the natural discontent of | 
citizens in general with the things which imme. 
diately :urround them. Homer, Virgil, and 
Horace, have all sung with twofold force and 
melody the joys of a rural existence, and the | 
griefs cf a town Jife; and as soon as a London | 
street is h»ppily adorned with a shadow, the 
Londoner with classical fervour aspires to leave 
it for the open country. There was possibly 
some excuse for Horace—perhaps more than a 
poetical one—to urge Maecenas, when the sun | 
brought round the thirsty season, to leave “‘ yon 
pile of baldings approaching near the lofty | 
clouds—to cease admiring the smoke and | 
opulence and aoise of flourishing Rome;” for, 
probably even in his time marsh fever had 
already put in an appearance on and around the | 
Seven Hills. But there are few excuses for the | 
modern who discards the shaded parks of 
London for the burning shingle of such places as | 
Margete or Southend ; or depreciates the flowers | 
and foliage of Hampton Court to extol the sands | 
of Versailles, the desert of Marly, or the ruins of | 
St. Cloud. The muses, having always been 
described as Sylvan maids, the newest contributor 
to the most recent journal or review may be 
forgiven for bc l'eving that his wooing of them 
should be done in the country, and far from the 
haunts of men, as Milton describes them,— 

* In populous cit t 
Where houses thick, ~ rane comay oe de® 


} 





Whether, however, works of the imagination are | 
evolved with more ease in the seclusion of a| 
populous city or in the bright solitude of meadow | 
and mere—onder the frown of dull houses or | 
the shadow of green leaves—may continue the | 
open question it has long remained. People | 
have always mistrusted, and with some reason, | 
the collegian who travels to “read,” or the, 
tourist who pretends to thumb other Cla:sics | 
than Badeker and Murray. Yet Addison has | 
declared that stadents of the polite authors | 
are doubly entertained with the country, because | 
“it revives in their memories those charming | 
descriptions with which snch authors do fre. | 
quently abound.” He inhabited the town, when | 
fields and hedgerows were attainable within 
walking distance of his dwelling-house. There | 
was not a bush, he wrote, within a mile of him | 
with which he was not acquainted ; and early in 
the morning he loved to divert himself “among 
the meadows while the green was new and the 
flowers in their bloom.” No one will dispute 
the poet Cowper’s assertion that ‘ God made the 
country and man made the town”; nor will 
any one deny that God also made the marsh, 
which ingenious man has subsequently drained; 
and clergymen who live in the Fens will not be 
unready to admit the benefit which, in their 
locality at least, prosaic hands have conferred 
upon poetical Nature. Horace was probably 
badgering the steward of his woodlands and 
little farm when he dogmatised :—-“ I pronounce 
him the happy man who lives in the country, 
you him who lives in the town.” Shakepeare 
entitled that play “As You like It,” in which 
the pleasures of a country life were lauded in 
preference to those of acityone. Swift's recol. 
lections of servitude at Moor Park, and of Sir 
William Temple’s apricots, must have sufficed to 
settle his opinion upon the subject, Boswell, 


He pronounced Fleet-street to be more delightful 
than Thessalian Tempe, for which Dr. Johnson 
proposed to read Mall. But it may be suspected 
that those who have pretended to prefer streets 
and alleys to hills and vales, especially with a 
chanee of climbing Ossa, Olympus, and Pelion, — 
even those who believe with the Doctor that 


'“there is in London all that life can afford,” 


may be often disposed to repeat Pope’s adieu to 
the capital, at least with variations, and cry 


* Dear, dash’d, distracting town, farewell, 
Thy foo!s no more I'll tease, 
Next month, in peace, ye authors dwell, 
Ye neighbours sleep at ease,” 


As we said at the beginning, the Londoner is 
totally unprepared for any temperature except 
a temperate one. The maxim of bis climate, as 
well as of his character, is moderation, or the 
golden mean. If in winter snow falls continually 
for several days, he is thereby rendered helpless; 
scavengers then take a holiday until the elements 
have caused the snow to melt, so that it can be 
swept down the gulleys in an orthodox fashion. 
If in summer the sun is hotter and more constant 
than usual, neither house nor costume nor the 


habits of an Englishman are fitted to enable him | 


to undergo the ordeal. As a rule, he bas so 
balcony on which to sit and take the air; and 


most of the balconies which do exist in parts of | 





the town are so constructed as to make wise | 
men afra'd of venturing on them. His windows | 


are so contrived as to admit plenty cf light, but 


bottom. In the heart of town servants hesitate 
to open them, lest the dust enter as well as the 
air. There are houses in central London where 
the windows facing the street are never opened 
except to be cleaned ; besides which, the ordinary 
eash-window is not intended tolook out of. The 
Londoner's kitchen is usually exactly under his 
dining-room ; and the solid portions of the floor- 
ing or horizontal division between the two rooms 
being composed of 1 in. of lath-and-plaster, 1 in. 
of deal boarding, and } in. of carpet, the heat of 
the lower room naturally penetrates to the 
upper apartment. Then his dress,—as far as 
bis outer garments go,—is of an unwashable 
material, which, after the continued wear of a 
few days in the sun, becomes as disagreeable to 
his neighbour as to himself. His hat is as little 
serviceable ag a protection against the sun as 
against the rain, it being even more shapeless 
ina utilitarian point of view than it is ugly in an 
artistic one. During the recent heats corre- 
spondents from the country have suggested the 
insertion of a cabbage-leaf under the brim of 
the modern hat. The London cabmen and 
others compelled to remain out of doors 
have been similarly inspired, and have utilised 
their pocket - handkerchiefs as sunshades, 
retiring under a portico whenever these 
familiar adjuncts of dress were required for 
legitimate and traditional purposes. Indeed, 
poggarees of many colours, divers lengths and 
forms, have given a more or less oriental charac- 
ter to the insular garb,—we say more or lese, 
advisedly, for flowing puggarees are rarely seen 
in eastern countries where the sun is really 
dangerous. Some ladies, who have already 
adopted in their coijfure the old-fashioned Greek 
knot, but jast revived, have resorted to the 
broad-brimmed straw and long tails of ribbon in 
puggaree fashion; but with the majority, the 
chignon, although reduced to a mere rudiment— 
the word is used in its Darwinian sense—is 
still a practical defence from the too penetra. 
ting rays of a hot enn. Then, lastly, as to the 
daily routine of life in this temperate corner of 
the temperate zone—what more unsuitable for 
a temperature when it chooses to approach 
that of the tropics in May? In India, the 
Englishman is galloping over the plains an hour 
b-fore sunrise, and fast asleep at 10 p.m.,—very 
often dozing for an hour or go in the afternoon. 
At Cairo the custodian of the bridge over the 
Nile shuts his gates and turns-in to repose at 
2 p.m., when British visitors returning from 
the pyramids may knock to no purpose until at 
least four in the afternoon. At Naples, while 
the sun is higb, all the shops are closed, and 
reopened when business recommences at sunset. 
Paris is hard at work at six in the morning ; 80 
was London in the days of Mr, Secretary 
Pepys. Indeed, to @ foreigner, the London 
householder and his dependents appear the 
laziest of mortals. Often, only at half. past nine, 
in the mcroings of summer, scavengers are cai t- 





who had travelled as near to Greece as the 
island of Corsics, held decided Opinions cuncerr « 
ing London and the idol he worshipped there. 


ing away the Strand refuse of the preceding 
day; and bot until four hours after an Augurt 
sun has tipped Primrose-hill with red and go'd 





does London get into its bath,—many of the 
Great Unwashed remaining in their beds anti} 
an equally advanced hour. 








SARACENIC ARCHITECTURE IN INDIA, 


In previously noticing at some length Mr, 
Ferguseon’s volume on Indian and Eastern 
architecture, we inferred (p. 407, ante) that 
something more might be said in regard to that 
section of the book which treated of Saracenic 
architecture in Iodia, and which we were then 
obliged to defer going into. 

Archwologically, this branch of the anbject of 
Eastern architecture is of less importance or 
interest than that of the more purely Indian 
styles. These latter go so much further back 
chronologically, and are, to European eyes, so 
strange and startling in their forme, as to give 
them a deep interest even for those who cannot 
share the admiration for this “school” of archi- 
tecture evinced by the critic who may be said to 
have invented it for Earopean students. The 
Saracenic architecture comes nearer to our 
European ideas and associations; for, even 
admitting what has been eaid as tothe “ pliancy” 
which the Saracenic architects showed in adopt. 
ing the styles of the various people among wh'm 
they were settled, it must be conceded that this 
plianey consisted a great deal in translating the 
style of the Indian forms of building into their 
own, and that, however much the Saracenic 


only a modicum of air, and that at top and architect may have been indebted to the 


_structares of the people he invaded, he always 


pat his own handwriting upon it in the distinctest 
manner, whether he was working in Spain or in 
Hindostan. Whether it be because the European 
eye and sympathy is thus already engaged on 
behalf of the Saracenic style of architecture, or 
whether it is the inherent superiority of the 
atyle, in point of artistic finish and expression, 
to the more barbaric profusion and confusion of 
much of the pure Indian architecture, there may 
be opposite opinions. We suspect, however, 
that the majority will be entirely with us in 
saying that the qualities of Indian Saracenic 
architecture, its refinement of detail and (for 
the most part) constructive and wsthetic trath. 
fulness, place it far ubove the Indian styles 
which we have been so earnestly invited to 
admire on architectoral as well as on historical 
grounds. Independently of its artistic beaaty, 
there is aleo an interest in the Saracenic styles 
of India as affording a new and comparatively 
unworked field for architectural study and investi- 
gation ; and there are circumstances in connexion 
with some of its principal monuments which are 
interesting and significant as compared with 

us incidents in the development of some 
of the styles of other countries. 

The extent of this little-explored province of 
architectural study promises plenty of work for 
those who may undertake in due time the task 
of systematic illustration. Mr. Fergusson 
enumerates, as a rough classification, about 
thirteen styles of Indian Saracenic architecture. 
This approximate classification, of course, may be 
subjected to much alteration on farther res arch ; 
it may either be still more extended, or very pos- 
sibly be made more general and comprehensive. 
The whole of our classification, and even nomen- 
clatare, in regard to Indian architecture and art 
seems to be in a transition state. For the pre- 
sent, however, we are assured that every one of 
these thirteen styles deserves a monograph, 
though nothing of the kind has been attempted 
in regard to any but two, those of Bijapur and 
Ahmedabad, concerning which illustrative works 
were published by Mr. Fergusson himeelf, in 
conjunction with Mr. T. C. Hope and Colonel 
Meadows Taylor, in 1866. Here, therefore, to 
begin with, is work for eleven architects, had we 
a Government as liberal and enlightened as that 
of France in illustrating ancient monuments, and 
thereby finding useful and worthy employment 
for men eminent in the profession. But even 
the mea:is of information which come in the 
way of Government under ordinary circum- 
stances are neglected. It is a continual subject 
of reproach that when military movements (not 
in time of war) are undertaken, which bring our 
officers into the neighbourhood of the most inte- 
resting and un-edited architectural remains, 20 
effort is made to utilise the occasion by the ool- 
lection of sketches or notes of the remains of 
the district, though it may be assumed thas 
generally some one either is or might be 
to an expedition who would be capable of collect- 
ing valuable information, Of course, military 
men may reply that the object of military move- 
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ments is not the study of archwology. But this 
is just one of the ways in which officers in time 
of peace may have frequent opportunity of ren. 
dering a real service to their country, in adding 
to the stock of knowledge, and contributing new 
facts for students to work u And to some 
military explorers we are y deeply indebted. 
Bat it seems to be too ara gag case that 
the military element in India is, in regard to 
its ancient monuments, destructive, or at best 
neglectful, rather than conservative or illustra- 
ve 


How much may tarn on the farther in 
tion of some of these various families of 
Saracenic remains is suggested in the few 
remarks made ny ee Sees in relation to 
the architecture of Ghazni, not strictly speak. 
ing in India, bat which he as having 
formed the stepping-stone by which the archi- 
tecture of the West was introduced into India, 
and the connecting link between the styles of 
the Eastern and those of the Western world. “It 
would consequently be of the greatest importance 
in a to understand the early examples 
of the style in India proper, if we could describe 
this one with anything like precision; but for 
that we must wait till some qualified person visits 
the province. . . . . In the meantime, it is satis. 
factory to know that between Herat and India 
there do exist a sufficient number of monuments 
to enable us to connect the styles of the West 
with those of the East.” There, at all events, 
is an object worth the best exertions of an archi- 
tectural explorer. Not the mere elucidation of 
a style on ite own merits is the reward, but the 
production or piecing of the missing link connect- 
ing Eastern with Western architecture. Where 
is the “ qualified person” ? Him we take to be 
@ professional architect of independent means; 
rara avis in terris, certainly, but indispensable 
for this kind of work, as long as Government 
does so little, and in so grudging a spirit, to assist 
private effort of this kind. 

The next in order of the “ thirteen” Saracenic 
styles, the Pathan, has its peculiar position also, 
illustrating to a great extent the adaptation of 
Jaina buildings to Mahommedan uses and Ma.- 
hommedan ideas of ecclesiastical architecture. 
This adaptation of the temples of the old faith 
for the ritual of the new is not an uncommon 
phenomenon in architectural history, which, in 
regard to this and some other practices, has a 
tendency to “ repeat itself.” The most important 
example is the mosque at old Delhi, of which the 
pillars in the court-yard are Jaina, and the walls 
Saracenic. In the precinct of this building, it 
will be remembered, is the remarkable structure, 
between a tower and a minaret, called the Kutub 
Minar, an effective coloured sketch of which was 
included among Mr. Simpson’s Indian sketches, 
as we observed when commenting on them. Few 
architectural objects in existence can be more 
individual and special in their style and aspect 
than this structure, which seems the conglomera. 
tion of a tower, a minaret, and a Chinese pagoda. 
A pillar, remarkable in a more practical manner, 
is also found at Katub, an iron pillar 22 ft. high, 
standing alone and as an ornamental object, 
with an elongated capital, or finial, containing 
very Persian features. The remarkable point, 
however, is that, seeing that the inscription on 
this column has caused it to be ascribed with 
tolerable certainty to about the end of the fifth 
century at latest (some placing it as early as the 
third or fourth century), it proves a power of 
working iron on a large scale which has not 
usually been supposed to have existed at that 
date. The manner in which the column has 
lasted is also a striking point for consideration, 
now that iron is so increasingly used in large con- 
structions. “It is almost startling,” we are told, 
“to find that, after an exposure to wind and rain 
for fourteen centuries, it is unrusted, and the 
capital and inscription are as clear and sharp now 
as when put up.” This is certainly a contradio- 
tion of our belief and experience in this country 
in regard to what may be called the “staying 
qualities”’ of iron, and so far as it can be taken 
as any criterion, is certainly a satisfactory inci- 
dent. We were rather in want of some evidence 
as to how long iron used ona scale in building 
operations really will last, this gives us a 
more favourable answer than we could at one time 
have anticipated. It has to be fully considered, 
however, that the colamn in this case is carry- 
ing no weight or strain ; doing, in fact, no work 
atall, and that the climate of India may be more 
propitious to iron than ours. Certainly we can 
hardly imagine a piece of elaborate ironwork 
lasting for centuries unimpaired in this climate. 

These Jaina-Mahommedan mosques of the 


Pathan style exhibit not merely the conglomera- 
tion of two different styles and dates in the 
altered buildings, but the still more interesting 
and unusual combination caused by the execu- 
tion of the design of one race of people by the 
workmen of another race. Thus in the arcaded 
screen walls which the Mahommedan conquerors 
caused to be built across the “ Mecca side” of 
the Jaina courtyard, to suit it for the Mahom- 
medan ritual, the ogee arch of the Mahommedan 
designer is built in horizontal courses by the 
Hindu mason, with the very singular and most 
unsatisfactory effect shown in Mr. Fergusson’s 
illustration from the Mosque of Ajmir (page 512) ; 
the effect may have been less objectionable, 
certainly, when the masonry was new and the 
joists less obtrusive : asa matter of construction, 
it seems wonderful that these so-called arches 
should have stood as well as they have; they 
seem, however, to be more stable than some 
modern erections built with Hindu materials. It 
appears that one example of the care of English 
officials for ancient stractures was shown when 
Lord Mayo visited the neighbourhood of the 
Ajmir Mosque, and sundry of the Hindu pillars 
of the mosque, which the Mahommedans had 
first made use of in si'w, were dragged from 
their places and set up to carry a triumphal 
arch ; which, however, the loyal European offi- 
cial had contrived so badly that no one dare go 
under it, and the Governor-General and suite 
walked round it. The story indicates a fine 
combination of the loyal, the archwological, and 
the architectural spirit in one and the same re. 
presentative of British rule in India. Theslight 
glimpse which we gain from Mr. Fergusson’s 
chapter as to the further development of the 
Pathan style indicates how much there may be | 
found to illustrate the development of styles, 
among these remains, and what curious analogies 
they present to what we are more familiar with 
in the history of European architecture. We 
have on one page the sketch of a tomb showing 
the Mahommedan pointed and bulbous dome 
mounted on a substracture of square Jaina 
columns, with their bracket capitals ; on another 
the same form of dome on a substructure of 
pointed arches of trae Saracenic appearance, but 
with heavy coupled equare colamns, the form of | 
which may be traced to the influence of the 
Jaina column. One is almost reminded of some 
of the early Basilican churches, with their 
colonnades of classical columns stolen from 
earlier buildings, and their subsequent develop. 
ment into the pure arcoated style. 

Another parallel in architectural history is 
implied in what we are told of the Saracenic 
style of Gujerat, the head.quarters of which are 
at Ahmedabad. Here the Mahommedan con- 
queror bad forced himself upon “the most | 
civilised and most essentially building race at | 
that time in India, and the Chalukyas conquered | 
their conquerors, and forced them to adopt forms | 
and ornaments which were superior to any the | 
invaders knew or could have introduced.” To! 
compare small things with great, one is reminded | 
hereof what has been said about the inflaenceof the | 
architecture of the Greeks upon their conquerors | 
the Romans; at least, if we accept the view here | 
inferred as to the manifest superiority of the 
Chalukyan style to “anything the invaders could | 
have produced.” The justice of this criticism | 
we doubt; but the result of the Mahommedan 
conquest certainly seems to have been the 
erection, at Ahmedabad and elsewhere, of mosques 
retaining to a remarkable extent the charac- 
teristics of Jaina architecture in detail, though 
with the Saracenic pointed arch and dome; in 
fact, if it were to be generalised in one expres- 
sion, one might say the style appears to re- 
present a Hindu base with a» Mahommedan 
superstructare. Here, of course, as in all 
Mahommeden temples, the leading point in the 
architectural effect consists in the architectural 
screen forming the boundary of the courtyard 
towards Mecca, and giving access to the wide, 
shallow, covered temple, the shape and plan of 
which are so peculiar to, and eo expressive of, 
the nature and feeling of Mahommedan ritual. 
The elevation of this screen in the Jumma 
Musjid at Ahmedabad presents as singular a 
mingling of two distinct motives in design as 
one could desire to see; and here again we are 
reminded of the history of Roman architecture, 
in the illogical blending of the Hinda colamn 
with the Mahommedan arch, the columns running 
up beyond the springing of the arches, either 
between them, or actually cutting into their 
soffits. The fact that the Pointed ogee arch has 
a sacred significance in Mahommedan ritual 














way in defiance of the constructive design of tho 
rest of the screen. Of the beantiful and rich 
detail of some of these remains at Abmedabad 
we gave an illustration in the traceried window 
engraved on p. 408, ante. 

It is curious to note the various forms which 
the Mahommedan idea of a temple—an oblong 
court-yard with a sanctuary filling up one end of 
it—aesumes in different localities, in these Indian 
examples of Saracenic building. In the building 
just mentioned at Ahmedabad, there is a facade 
before the sanctuary, with a grand central 
feature, facing the entrance-gate of the court, 
consisting of a centre and side arches on a great 
scale flanked on either hand by a colonnade or 
arcade (for it is a mixture of both) filling up the 
rest of the space up to the angles of the court. 
In the mosque at Mandu, representing another 
phase of Indo-Saracenic architecture, the Mecca 
side of the court continues the same arcade, 
which runs round the other three sides, so far 
as the external face of the design is concerned ; 
the requisite prominence is given to the temple 
portion by three domes which rise behind the 
arcade, but with which the front of the design is 
in no way connected ; indeed, by continuing the 
spacing of the arcade at even intervals all across 
this front, the architect has got himself into a 
difficulty about the domes, the springing of 
which requires, strictly, a wider spacing of the 
supports opposite their centre faces; for want 
of this consideration, the domes are made to 
spring from an octagon, narrower on its cardinal 
than on ite angular facings. As this mosque is 
entirely Saracenic, an arcuated building through- 
out, the discrepancy must be traced either to 
unscientific method on the part of the builders, 
or to a preference for outward uniformity of 
design rather than logical planning and con- 
struction. The remarkable and extraordinary 
mosque at Kalburgah, also a purely Mahommedan 
building, illustrates another and rare form, in 
which the whole of the great court is covered 
over, instead of being left open all except the 
sanctuary, the roof of the centre portion is carried 
on a number of small domical vaults, with 
four larger domes at the angles of the quad. 
rangle; the symmetrical arrangement being only 
broken by the introduction of a large dome ia 
the centre of the Mecca side, to give the required 
prominence to this portion. The internal effect 
must have been remarkable, when the building 
(210 ft. by 170 ft. in dimension) was complete. 
If we turn to the plan of the Jumma Masjid at 
Bijapur we find anotherand very effective variety 
of planning, in which nearly one-half of the 
Mecca side of the quadrangle is covered in and 
vaulted, with a beautifully constracted dome in 
the centre, the design of the front of the 
covered portion being carried round the other 
three sides of the court as a cloister, one bay in 
depth,—tbat is to say, it would go round the 
three when complete, bot the entrance side, 
which was no doubt intended to have a grand 
gateway, never was completed. The dome 
alluded to is of that remarkable construction 
which was subeequently carried out on a larger 
seale in the tomb of Mahmiid at Bijapur, where 
the weight of the system of pendentives, 
hanging inwards, is made to counterbalance the 
thrust of the dome outwards. It is really in- 
structive to see, in comparing even the few 
examples given in Mr. Fergueson’s volame, how 
much variety in plan and design may be applied 
to the treatment of so simple a general scheme 
of architectural arrangement as that of the 
Mahommedan mosque. Why is not the same 
latitude and variety of interpretation given to 
the plans of our churches ? 

Of the brilliant and eplendid development of 
architectural art introduced into India by the 
Mogul emperors, and of which the Taje Mehal is 
the central jewel, more is known than of the other 
varieties alluded to; and, indeed, until recently 
a description of the Mogul style “would have 
been supposed to comprise a complete account 
of Mahommedan architecture in India.” On the 
remarkable unicn of profusion with delicate aud 
refined taste in ornament exhibited in the 
buildings of Akbar, at Futtehpore Sikri, we 
commented before, and reproduced (p. 408) the 
engraving of the carved pillars in the Sultana’s 
kiosk, of which there is a cast at South Ken- 
sington. The mosque at Futtehpore gives again 
a fresh variety of treatment of the typical 
Mahommedan plan; and Mr. Fergusson eom- 
ments in terms of admiration, which no one will 
say are too high, on the splendid and effeotive 
manner in which the problem of giving the 
greatest dignity and grandeur to an entrance 





may in part account for its employment in this 


doorway, and yet keeping the true scale of propor- 
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tion to the human figure in the actual entrance, | 
has been solved here by the Mahommedan archi- 
tect, in making the entrance a grand semi- 
octagon porch under a lofty arch spanning the 
centre or widest diameter, while the real door is 
contained in the farther side of the octagon. As 
a contrivance for the grand portal, this may be 
compared with the front of Peterborough, which 
in another portion of his architectural history 
Mr. Fergusson has characterised, if we remember 
rightly, as the finest portico in the world, a praise 
which he seems now rather disposed to bestow 
on the gateway at Futtehpore. As a matter of 
architectural grandeur of style in an entrance, 
we think the English building certainly carries 
off the palm; but as a combination of effective 
general treatment with delicacy and refinement 
of detail the Saracenic architect hss the best of 
it. His architecture, though less grand, is, in 
fact (bowever profane the criticism may seem 
to English modern-Mediaval architects), more 
civilised. 

Before concluding these few notes on the 
aspect which the Saracenic architecture of India 
presents under the most recent exploration and 
criticism, we may direct attention to some re- 
marks on the peculiar position which the style 
assumes in its decadence. Since the period of 
British rule in India, the Mahomedan style of | 
the country has been or is being destroyed, it | 
seems, by what Mr. Fergusson calls, not without | 
reason, “the fatal imitation of a foreign style”; | 
which means, we suppose, the adoption at third | 





_ or fourth hand of Classic architecture, copied | 


from us by the Indian, as we copied it from the | 
Italian architects, who again copied from the | 
Romans, who copied from the Greeks. (The) 
vice is, atall events, one ofrespectableantiquity.) | 
Independently of this, however, it seems ap- | 
parent that the Indo-Saracenic style, even had | 
it not been disturbed by these foreign influences, | 
was getting into its period of decadence, and | 
would have fallen into decay by a nataral process, | 


author’s desire for a brilliant generalisation has 
in this case a little impaired his critical percep- 
tion. 

It is, however, for many most useful and sug- 
gestive, and, in the main, thoroughly critical 
generalisations, based upon long and inde- 
fatigable study, that students of architecture 
have especially to thank Mr. Fergusson. And 
it is in this respect that his general view of the 
field of study open in regard to Indo-Saracenic 
architecture is calculated to be of the greatest 
service, if, as we hope, the investigation of this 
branch of architectural remains is to be pursued. 
‘Phe details given as to many of the atyles into 
which Mr. Fergusson divides this branch of 
architecture are necessarily very slight. But 
he has accomplished the most important step of 
giving a classification, a boundary, and an ap- 
proximate nomenclature to the Indo-Saracenic 
varieties of architecture; and has thereby im- 
mensely facilitated the work of those “ qualified 
persons” from whose investigations we are to 
expect fuller details in due courseoftime. Such 
persons, instead of having to generaliseand make 
a system for themselves, have now the far more 
straightforward task of collecting information 
and illustrations, and applying them to filling up 
the outlines here traced forthem. Such investi- 
gations may lead, of course, to some readjust- 
ment of the classification at present put before 
us. But classification need only be approxi- 
mately correct to be a most important assistance 
in study. And we again draw attention to the 
fact that there is in India a most important 
group of architectural remains of the highest 
artistic and historic interest, at present compara- 
tively unexplored, and in all probability rapidly 
disappearing under the combined influences of 
human and vegetable spoliation.* The English 
author of the “ History of Indo.Saracenic Archi- 
tecture” hasdone his part towards facilitating the 
stady of its monuments; we hope that those of 
his countrymen whom circumstances lead to the 


just as the Medimval styles in Europe. One of | actual sites of these monuments will do their 
the specimens of what the style was coming to part in furnishing details for filling up the out- 
is given by Mr, Fergusson, in the view of the line of this branch of architectural study and 
tomb of the late Nawab of Junaghur, which | archwological record. 

looks rather like a toy to be carved in ivory; or, | 
as Mr, Fergusson puts it, ‘‘ every detail would be 

more appropriate for a sideboard or a bedstead, y c 
or any article of opholstery, than for a building | ee nna aaron 

in stone.”’ The moral specially pointed is, that | COMPETITION. 

in tracing the history of architecture as practised | We learn from the Manchester Courier that the 
within the limits of India, “we have been walk- | premiums offered by the Manchester Corpora- 
ing ina circle. We began by tracing how, two | tionfor the best designs forthe gasworks proposed 
hundred years before Christ, a wooden style was | to be erected on the Bradford site have just been 
gradually assuming lithic forms, and by degrees awarded. The firet premiam of 5001. has been 
being elaborated into a style where hardly are. | given to Messrs. Mangnall & Littlewood, archi- 
miniscence of wood remained. We conclude! tects, of Manchester; the second of 3001., to 
with finding the style of Hullabid and Bijapur, | Messrs. Stephenson (of Westminster) & Paull (of 
or Delhi, returning to forms as appropriate to | Manchester); and the third of 200l., to Messrs. 
carpentry, but as unsuitedtomasonry, as the rails | Newton & Chambers, Sheffield. The only con- 
or gateways at Bharhut and Sanchi. It might | dition specified by the Corporation was that the 
some time ago have been a question worth | plans should provide for the production of as 
mooting whether it was likely it would perish by , large a quantity of gas as was possible from the 
persevering in this wrong direction”; but the | size of the site, and consequently the designs 
ground for that inquiry, as observed, has been|show a great diversity of treatment. The 
removed by the different conditions introduced | various designs, twenty-seven in number, are now 
by the “ fatal”’ foreign style. We may observe, | on view at the City-ball, Messrs. Mangnall & 
however, that this criticism, a specimen of one of | Littlewood’s designs are exhibited under the 
the broad and comprehensive generalisations | motto of “Hydro Carbon.” They provide for 
which make Mr. Fergusson’s writings so sug- | four pairs of retort houses, each pair of which 
gestive to the architect, brings together two | represents a separate section of the works, and 
things that are not quite analogous. There is a | is capable of making 5,054,000 cubic feet of gas 
manifest distinction (at least, we should eay so) | in twenty-four hours. Each house is 365 ft. in 
between the mere clumsy use, in an incipient | length by 70 ft. in width, and 33 ft. high, and 
stone architecture, of constructive forms | contains thirty-eight benches of retorts, or seven 
derived from a previous wooden style, and the|to each bench. Cannel stores are placed 
over-refining and multiplying of minute detail, | between each pair of retort houses, and they are 
until we feel that some more delicate material | estimated to hold 12,500 tons; and extensive 
than stone is required to do justice tothe design, | covered storage for cannel is arranged across the 
and that its abnormal decorative development |end of each retort house, capable of holding 
has quite overgrown and obliterated its original | about 50,000 tons. Over the centre portion of 
constructive basis. We can hardly call this | each building will be fixed a condenser or cooler, 











moving inacircle. It is a direct development 
in one direction, from bare and uncouth forms 
to a rich and yet subordinated system of decora- 
tion, the continual effort to refine upon which 
leads to its over-development, and to an absolute 
forgetfulness of its constructive origin. Such a 
design as the tomb at Junaghur, just mentioned, 
has no more affinity really with wooden construc. 
tion than with stone construction, or with archi. 


| the size of each being 325 ft. by 22 ft., and 5 ft. 
deep. Each section of the works will have a 
| purifying house 215 ft. in length and 60 ft. in 

width, and there will be sixteen purifiers. There 
are to be altogether fourteen gasholders, six of 
150 ft. in diameter, one of 135 ft., four of 120 ft., 
and three of 100 ft., the total capacity being 
19,800,000 cubic ft., giving an average of as 
nearly as possible five million cubic feet to each 
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large scale of any | section. The buildings, exclusive of laying out 
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machinery and plant, including retort setting, 

er tanks, railway sidings, and other 
work, is put down at 500,0001, making a total 
of 760,0001. 

The plans which obtained the second premium 
were sent in under the nom de plume of 
“Thorough.” The authors submit two (alter. 
native) seta of plans. The first set (A) provides 
for the production of 20,800,000 ocubio ft. per 
diem of twenty-four hours, and the storage of 
8,600,000 ft.; the second set (B) for producing 
15,600,000 ft., and for storing a like quantity, 
By the adoption of extraordinary measures, such 
as placing the purifiers in two or more stories, 
Messrs. Stephenson & Pau)l eay it would be 
possible to arrange works upon the land so ag 
to yield the full 20,000,000 ft. per diem, but the 
heavy outlay and i working expenses 
preclude such measures. The A plans are 
estimated to cost 586,093/., and the B plans 
644,7661. 

The authors of the plans to which the third 
premium was awarded (motto: Omne trium per. 
fectum) have designed the works in three seo. 
tions, eaeh capable of being erected at one time 
respectively and separated from the other sections. 
Each section is estimated to be capable of pro. 
dacing, purifying, and storing five million cubic 
feet per twenty-four hours, which would be 
fifteen millions for the complete wo-ks. They 
estimate the total cost at 830,0001., or about 
276,0001. per section. 

The estimated cost of the other designs differs 
considerably. Comme il faut estimates the cost 
at about 189,2921; “Rainbow” at 200,012L.; 
Ex fumo dare lucem at 208,2501. ; Totaque vagatur 
urbe at 580,0001. ; “Courage” at 633,3761. ; Tuwm 
est at 712,0001.; * Excelsior” at 758,0001. ; while 
“ Constanza” puts it down at 1,620,0001. 








STATUES. 


The Prince Consort.—A statue of the Prince 
Consort, executed in white marble, has arrived 
at the Cambridge Fitzwilliam Museum. The 
Prince was the Chancellor of the University, and 
is represented in his robes. The statue (which 
is by Foley) will be removed to the Senate 
Honse, where the unveiling, it is said, will take 
place in November. 

Colonel Akroyd. — The Akroyd statue at 
Halifax has been unveiled. The statue was 
originally designed and partially modelled by 
the late Mr. J. Birnie Philip. After his lamented 
death, the work was taken up and has been com- 
pleted by 8 gnor Fucigna, professor of sculpture 
in the Royal Academy of Carrara, and now resi- 
dent in London. The figure, which is of bronze, 
weighs about 2 tons, and stands 9 ft. from the 
top of the pedestal. The latter is 10 ft. 6 in. 
high, and is strictly proportionate to the size of 
the statue it carries. The figure has been cast 
by Mesers. Masefield & Co., of Chelsea. There 
are four panels at the foot of the statue. That 
on the south side is filled in with Colonel Akroyd’s 
coat of arms, and the simple ioscription,— 
“Edward Akroyd, erected by his fellow-towns- 
men, MDCCCLXXV.” Above the shield are two 
bosses, from which depend festoons of flowers 
and frait. The whole panel has been treated in 
the Cinque-cento style, from full-sized drawings 
by Mr. Swinden Barber, architect, by whom also 
the pedestal was designed. This is of granite, 
from the Penryn Quarries, and has been worked 
by Messrs. John Freeman & Sons. The three 
alto-relievo panels, representing events in the 
life of Colonel Akroyd, have been designed 
and modelled by Professor Facigna. All have 
been cast by Messrs. Young & Co., of Pimlico. 
The first of these represents the cutting of the 
first sod of the Leeds, Bradford, and Halifax 
Railway, 1846. Another panel represents the 
laying of the corner-stone of All Souls’ Church, 
1856, the persons represented includiog Mr. 
(now Sir) G. Gilbert Scott, the architect. The re- 
maining panel is emblematic of Colonel Akroyd’s 
connexion with the Volanteer movement. He is 
represented on horseback. 





South K gton Maseum.—The pictures 
lent by Earl Spencer, K.G., from the valuable 
collection at Ailthorp, were opened to public 
view on Monday last. The selection comprises 
114 pictures, ingluding examples by Titian, Paul 










ronese, Murillo, Holbein, Rembrandt, Rabens, 
an Vandyck./ The English school is represented 
by Dobson, Hogarth, Gainsborough, and other 
mas there are eleven examples by 
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THE CORNWALL CONGRESS 
OF THE BRITISH ARCHASOLOGICAL 
» ASSOCIATION. 


Tue Corporation of Bodmin, in the address 
with which (on the 14th inst.) they formally 
welcomed the British Archzological Association 
to their ancient town, said :—‘‘ Situated within 
a short distance of the actual geographical centre 
of the county of Cornwall, Bodmin possesses 
within its municipal limits many evidences of its 
great importance in early days. Ancient British 
remains still exist in the locality, and implements 
of stone and bronze have been found, and Roman 
and mediaeval coins are occasionally discovered. 
From the sixth century Bodmin became the seat 
of the famous Benedictine Priory of St. Mary and 
St. Petroc. It was also the very early seat of 
the Cornish bishoprick, and a Franciscan Priory 
occupied an important position of the town, and 
within the parish on the border was a hospital for 
lepers. There were many ecclesiastical establish- 
ments and trade guilds. Bodmin parish church, 
dedicated to St. Petroc, is the largest in Corn. 
wall. The town has its historical associations, 
and contains some objects of general interest. 
The ivory reliquary of Moorish work now in the 
jhands of this Corporation has attracted con- 
siderable notice. It is said to have been brought 
from France to Bodmin in the twelfth century. 
It has been exhibited to the Society of 
Antiquaries and to the Archwological Institute. 
It has also been brought under the notice 
of the authorities of the South Kensington 
Museum. The municipal charters and other 
documents are ancient and curious. The 
lists of the mayors and members of Parliament 
have been traced down from the thirteenth 
century. In the districts surrounding Bodmin 
are to be found very many relics of remote 
antiquity, which we have reason to believe will 
present very considerable attractions to the 
members of your Society.” 


Bodmin and its Antiquities. 


At the close of Lord Mount-Edgcambe’s ad- 
dress, the pith of which we printed in our last, 
the Rev. W. Iago, in response to a call from the 
chair, made a very interesting statement con- 
cerning Bodmin and its antiquities. It was at 
present, he said, the county town, and had a 
namber of institutions connected with the man- 
agement of the county. The whole place sprang 
from a fount of clear water. Before there was 
any town there was this splendid spring of water, 
and the saint who came there to teach Chris- 
tianity selected a spot beside it for his cell. This 
cell was built by St. Gueron, the saint of Bod. 
min, near the stream of water close to the 
charch. 8t. Gueron did not remain there long, 
for St. Petroc, whose effigy he (Mr. Iago) had 
copied from the priory seal, took possession of 
the cell, and brought companions with him. 
These established themselves in a hermitage, 
and afterwards founded the great Priory of St. 
Petroc, which grew by degrees, and became the 
greatest in the neighbourhood. It owned a great 
deal of the lands of Cornwall, and became of 
wide-world fame. St. Petroc was very learned, 
having been educated in Ireland; and so great 
was the fame that became attached to his name 
that when he died his bones were stolen and 
taken away from Cornwall to Brittany. Being 
held in such veneration, it was thought by the 
thieves that a great deal of benefit would attach 
to the French monasteries, on account of the 
saint’s bones being preserved in that land. The 
bones were, however, recovered, and there was 
on the table before them an ivory box, in which 
they were supposed to have been brought back 
to Cornwall again. They were stolen in the 
twelfth century, and the ivory box answered the 
description given by the historian of the time, 
and there appeared to be no doubt that the box 
was one of the twelfth century.* S8St. Petroo 
having founded a monastery, houses began to 
spring up around, and there was, of course, a 
necessity that those who supplied the monastery 
shonld be provided with accommodation. Ac- 
cordingly the town called Bodmin was built. The 
word meant “the monk’s house or monastery.” 
‘The firet half of it was Cornu. British for “ house,” 
and with the second half it was supposed to 
signify “‘a house for the monks.” Sir John 
Maclean, nevertheless, thought that thie second 
half should bear a different interpretation, and 
that the name meant “the house among the 
hills.” There were amusing histories of many 
of the lives of the monks, some of whom were 





* There seems no reason to doubt it,—Ep., 


very fiery, and waged war on their neighbours. 
Many of the antiquities were in a good state of 
preservation, and some of them dated from the 
fourteenth century. The guild of St. Petroc 
was the guild of the glovers, although after- 
wards there were other guilds belonging to the 
town. After the Priory had been built the town 
increased in size, and had a large church. 
The Priory originated in the sixth century, and 
lasted until the dissolution of the monasteries. 
The charch which was built had now nearly 
disappeared, only a few stones occupying their 
original positions being left. The bells from the 
great tower had been sent to the neighbouring 
parish of Lanivet, and there wasa document still 
preserved showing when they were so removed. 
The Grey Friary sprung up in the fourteenth 
century, on a place called Mount Folly. It was 
a Franciscan Friary, bat now, with the exception 
of one or two pillars, it had entirely disappeared 
also. These were dug out from some premises 
near the Friary. Bones had been repeatedly 
found, even of late years, near the place where 
the Friary stood. There were some interesting 
stones, too, in the garden at the back of Mr. 
Collins’ house. Then they had a lazar-house or 
leper hospital on the confines of the parish. 
This was at St. Lawrence, and some small 
remains thereof might ‘even now be found. 
They had a seal of the hospital,—St. Lawrence 
holding a gridiron and the leper beneath his feet 
praying. This seal had been lent them by Mr. 
Collins. The funds arising from the lands were 
now assigned over to the Truro infirmary, which 
undertook to deal with all cases (should they 
occur) which in olden times came under the 
care of this hospital.’ The parish church of St. 
Petroc was erected for those who could not go to 
the Priory or Friary. They had dog stones out 
of the walls of Bodmin church, which denoted 
the transition changes of various sorts of archi- 
tecture. The charch was now undergoing 
restoration. * It was almost Perpendicular, but it 
had an interesting west-door, a sketch of which 
had been kept by Dr. Borlase. The church was 
almost entirely built into its present form in the 
fifteenth century. Some of the old woodwork 
still remained, but it was in a very rotten con- 
dition. In one of the panels they had a 
representation of a fox in a pulpit, wearing a 
cowl, and around were seven geese, to which he 
was preaching. There were other representa- 
tions of the same kind in the county. He had 
in his possession the building accounts of Bodmin 
Church in the year 1470. There was still a very 
curious font in the church. It contained upon 
the bow! representations of dragons, supposed 
to be personifying evil spirits departing; the 
tree of life; angel’s heads; and representations 
of serpents. There were barrows on the Beacon, 
and a triple entrenchment near the town. 
There was also a camp at Danmeer, a Roman 
camp at Tregear, and various other camps in the 
neighbourhood. Coins of Vespasian and Antoninus 
Pius had been found. Pieces of Roman pottery 
and Samian ware had also been discovered. 
Several celts had also been found, and the 
neighbourhood possessed many other pre-historic 
and Medieval antiquities. The Anglo-Saxons 
did not appear to have mada much progress in 
Cornwall, although in later years they conquered 
the Scilly Islands. 

On the following morning (the 15th), the 
members started at nine o'clock for a long 
excursion under a blazing sun, not returning till 
past nine at night. A report of the business of the 
nine days occupied by the Congress would fill a 
volume: we have no intention of giving even a 
complete résumé of the proceedings. We will 
note, however, the more salient features of this 
day’s work as a specimen of the distances 
travelled and the work done.* 

As Lanteglos was approached, the rugged out- 
lines of Rough Tor and Brown Willy came into 
view, and the rocks known as the Devil’s Leap, 
connected with a legend of St. Michael having 
chased the “old gentleman” with a red-hot poker, 
were seen. At the rectory, the rector, the Rev. 
J. J. Wilkinson, and his lady warmly welcomed 
the party, and soon led the way to the lawn in 
front of the rectory, where Mr. Wilkinson had 
set up a Saxon pillar which was found supporting 
some outbuildings at Castle Goff. It is about 
8 ft. high, and on the face were two lines reading 
“ ALLSELTH N GENERTH WOHTE THYSNE SYBSTEL,” 
and on one of the sides the complementary line, 
“For ALWYNES SOUL N FOR HEY,” and “sgt” 
turning round the corner. This rendered into 


* Intelligent reports of the proceedings appeared day 








by day in the Western Mercury and the Western Morning 
News, 








English was “ lselth and Generth wrought this 
family pillar for AZlwyne’s soul and themselves.” 
Mr. Wilkinson gave an account of the stone, and 
the Rev. W. Iago, who took a leadivg part in 
deciphering the inscription, traced the letters, 
and added that it was the only stone in Cornwall! 
that had the peculiar forms of w and Tu, all the 
other stones having Latin or Roman forms. The 
stone was assigned to early eleventh century, 
and the names on it were the same as those 
found in the deeds of the Anglo-Saxon priory. 
At the head of the pillar was a cross, which 
Mr. Wilkinson explained did not belong to it, but 
was found near the same place. It would be better 
elsewhere. Proceeding to the church, ‘which 
has no unusual feature, the rector mentioned 
that it was dedicated to St. Julietha, and sug- 
gested that the name of the same saint occurred 
in the corrupted form in “ Jetwell’s,’—a holy 
well which existed till within thirty or forty 
years since, and was about to be restored. 
Originally the church was a cruciform Norman 
structure. Mr. Bloxam expressed his belief that 
the church was entirely rebuilt in the fifteenth 
century, and mentioned the existence of an 
interesting Elizabethan chalice. In reply to 
Mr. Hine, he said the two large niches in the 
chancel were sedilia, the floor having been 
lowered from them. Mr. Loftus Brock, F.S.A., 
traced the history of the various churches in the 
evidence afforded by the building itself. From 
time immemorial the site had been occupied by 
acharch of great antiquity. He spoke of the 
pointed tower-arch, with its three first stones as 
horizontal courses, as probably belonging to the 
second or third building, and heralding in the 
Pointed style in this country about 1150; bat 
Mr. Godwin differed from him, considering it 
could not be earlier than 1220, and might be later. 
Mr. Bloxam agreed in this. On the way back 
Mr. Wilkinson called attention to a cross of about 
the eleventh century, of very plain and unusual 
type, which he had set up in the shrubbery. He 
explained that he had heard of the existence of 
such a cross, but was unable to findit. One day 
his attention was drawn to a stone at which the 
village blacksmith was binding his wheels, and 
he was very much surprised when 10s. was 
offered to him for it. Digging it out, Mr. Wil- 
kinson found the lost cross. ‘ 

A move was then made to the lawn, where, 
under & spacious marquee, the rector entertained 
the whole of the company at a sumptuous 
luncheon, after which Mr. Godwin, on behalf. of 
the party, warmly thanked Mr. ‘and. Mrs. 
Wilkinson not only for the exceedingly hand- 
some reception they had given the Association, 
but for the care the rector had taken of the 
antiquities of the district. The rector, respond- 
ing, said he felt it a great honour to have had 
the privilege of entertaining the society. Mr. E. 
Vivian, Torquay, responding for “‘ The President 
and the British Archeological Association ”’ in 
humorous style, backing the table spread for 
them by Mr. Wilkinson against any “round 
table,” before clotted cream and junket were 
discovered, or chickens had developed into such 
favourite food. Before the company left, a visit 
was paid to the library with the ancient 
volumes and portrait left to his successors by 
Dr. Lombard, as profound in his scholarship, as 
he was innocent of the ways of the world. . 

At length the very pleasant visit to Lanteglos 
came to an end, and at the blast of the inde. 
fatigable Mr. George Wright’s horn the party 
started for : GF SAG y ' 

Tintagel. 

It may be remarked that the local pro- 
nunciation, “ Dundagil,” has been adopted by the 
Laureate — 

“‘ There came a day as still as heaven, and then 


They found a naked child upon the sands 
Of wild Dandagi!, by the Cornish sea.” 


Tintagel Church was first visited. It is ex- 
ceedingly interesting, and the question raised by 
the Vicar, Prebendary Kinsman, as to whether 
any portion of it was Anglo-Saxon work, excited 
a good deal of discussion. The Vicar first called 
attention to the font, expressing his belief that 
it was either Saxon or pre-Norman work. At 
the corners it is supported by ‘pillars set 
obliquely round a central shaft, buat Mr. Kinsman 
inclined to the view that they were a later addi- 
tion. The bow] has at the corner angels’ heads (?); 
and around the bow! are serpents interlaced. 
In support of his belief that the.north ‘wall was 
Saxon he pointed to the Norman work of the 
south wall, and contended that the former was 
much earlier than the latter, and therefore was 
at least pre-Norman. The north doorway was 
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pointed out as specially interesting, and though | 


it might be Norman it was much older than the 
south door, which was undoubtedly Norman. 
The original central tower, when it fell, was re- 
built at the west end after the same design. The 
south transept was pointed out as peculiar, it 
being very much longer than the one on the 
north. A portion bad been screened off, and his 
belief was that the portion within the screen 
was formerly the chapter-bouse of the monastery 
which once existed on the site of the vicarage, 
and to which the church belonged. Stone seats 
around seemed to him to support this view. The 
same transept also had two peculiar windows— 
each consisting of two lancets with very small 


likelihood, though not held by the reverend and 
gallant Constable. 

The Association were “tea’d” at Camelford, 
and welcomed to that town by the Rev. Mr. 
Wilkinson, who is one of the oldest aldermen. 
The borough was not without interest. Until 
1832 it sent members to Parliament, and it was 
by Camelford that Lord Brougham had been first 
returned. Lord Lansdowne had eat for it. The 
first charter was granted by Richard, King of 
the Romans, and a subseqnent charter was given 
in the reign of the first Charles. Many kind 
things were said ef bright Mrs. Wilkinson before 
the Association left Camelford, 


4 ~ ? 
Jews in Cornwall. 





cusps, and without being pierced at all. Compared 
withthe Decorated window in the north transept, 
it showed how gradual was the change from the 
Early English to the first Decorated style. At 
the end of the south transept was a very inte- 
resting stone coffin, and a brass containing the 
effigy of Johanna, the “ good mother” of a dean 
of a collegiate church near St. Colamb. The 
transept arches had entirely disappeared. 

Mr. Godwin remarked that whilst he was most 
anxious to maintain the age of our monuments, 
he was bound to say that he could not see the 
slightest evidence of Saxon date. Prebendary 
Kingman said Tintagel was among the churches 
mentioned in the Oxford Glossary as showing 
Saxon work. Mr. Godwin quite believed that 
there was a Saxon church there once, but 
doubted if any part of it now existed. 
Mr. Bloxam quite coincided with Mr. Godwin, 
and fixed the date of the earliest part of it 
at about 1120. The stone coffin with a 
sculptured face and a cross below was of 
the fourteenth century, of the same date as 
the sepulchral arches in the chancel. Mr. 
Brock’s belief was that the church was Saxon in 
plan, but of very early Norman work done by 
Saxon workmen accustomed to Saxon plans. He 
pointed ont that whilst the chancel arch was) 
pointed, there was Norman work on the impost. | 
The stone altar in situ and having on it five/ 
crosses in the curious little vestry opening ont | 
of the chancel might be Saxon. Before leaving | 
the churchyard visits were paid to the tomb of | 
the late well-known editor of the Saturday | 
Review, Mr. Douglas Cook. 

The party now gallied forth on foot to Tin- | 
tagel Castle. The outlook was glorious, and | 
the sea beautifully calm,—too calm, in fact, to} 
develop the grandeur of the view. “ He must | 
have eyes,” says old Norden, “that would scale | 
Tintagel ;” and the company fully appreciated | 
the difficulties of the precipitous ascent to the | 
great cliff island towering 400 ft. in air, on| 
which the main portion of the castle stands. | 
Prebendary Kinsman, who is the castle Con- 
stable, pointed out the most interesting points in 
the ruins, and expressed his belief that though 
now separated by the chasm from the mainland, 
originally there had been fall connexion between 
the island and the cliff line. Tintagel is men- 
tioned by Geoffrey of Monmonth, and its earliest 
memories are interwoven with the grand myth 
of King Arthur, the traditional hero of the 
ancient British, who finds a name and a home in 
every corner where his race were driven. But 
whatever may be untrue of the legendary connec- 
tions of Arthur aad Tintagel, this at least may 
safely be assumed, that the island was once 
occupied by one of those ancient cliff castles, 
the almost perfect remains of which will be 
found in the far West. The strength of the 
position renders this as certain as any deduction 
from custom and association could be. No 
castle of Tintagel is mentioned in Domesday ; 
and it is probable that the structure to which 
the present crumbling fragments belonged was 
erected by that magnificent noble, Richard, 
King of the Romans. The buildiugs were never 
very extensive, and the importance of the place 
consisted in its natural strength. It was dilapi- 
dated within a hundred years of its erection, and 
when it was surveyed by Sir Richard Grenville in 
1583 it had long been in a state of utter ruin. 
In the fourteenth century it was used as a 
State prison. There do not appear to be any 
records of actual warfare in connection there- 
with. The great problem to be solved is 
whether the island was once an island proper, 
or, a8 now, & peninsula, with a very rugged 
isthmus. In the days when the castle was 
erected the communication, however, between 
the outworks on the main cliff and the body of 
the castle was by a drawbridge; and the idea 
that the island was originally a detached rock, 





Although the members did not return, as 
already mentioned, until past nine, it was resolved 
to hold the usual evening meeting, and a good 
audience assembled in the Guildhall. 

The Rev. Dr. Margolionth read a paper “On 
the pros and cons of the etymology of certain 
words in the now obsolete Cornish language.” 
In it he claimed to trace philologically four dis. 
tinct periods during which the Jews lived in 
Cornwall. He quoted several sentences in old 
Cornish, and, coutending that they could not be 
traced back to Celtic, Latin, Saxon, Norman, or 
German, he explained them by a reference to a 
Semitic origin—the Hebrew tongue. These he 
claimed as vestiges of early Hebrew settlers in 
the county at different times. He fixed the first 
period by finding in Archaic Cornish certain 
sentences from the Book of Psalms; the second 
period by sentences from the Book of Proverbs, 
which became incorporated with the Cornish 
language; the third period by passages from 
Jeremiah, being frequently on the lips of the old 
Cornish people, descriptive of thescattering of the 
Jewish nation ; and the fourth period by discover - 
ing passages from the most ancient liturgical 
services of the Jewish Book of Common Prayer. 
These Cornish words were similar in form and 
meaning to the Hebrew, but the word “ God” 
was translated into “ the intelligences.” Tre, Lan, 
and other words were said tohavea Hebrew origin. 


ancient intercourse with other Celtic people, 
with whom they had already become favourites, 
The catholic or non-national dedications would 
probably yield some instructive results by 
comparison of their frequency in Cornwall, and 
in England and in Wales. The Rev. W. Lach 
Szyrma, of Newlyn, mentioned that the saints 
of the churches of the shores of Mount's Bay 
were chiefly Breton, whilst those on the north 
coast were Irish. 


Restormel and St. Neots. 


On Wednesday, 16th, shortly after nine o'clock. 
thearchwologists proceeded to St. Benet’s Priory, 
the residence of Captain Searjeant, who hos. 
pitably entertained the party, after they had 
inspected the house and the old tower and arch. 
way behind. 

Mr. Couch said the house and the round tower 
were apparently of the Perpendicular period. The 
tower archway was very much earlier, One 
authority considered that the place was sub. 
ordinate to a “foreign convent.” Dr. Oliver 
thought it was nothing but a chapel of “ special 
devotion,”—a mortuary chapel, or something of 
that sort, as proved by a document of 1335, 
There was, however, really no history about the 
place. Mr. Bloxam was of opinion that the 
remains were of the fourteenth century. Mr, 
Couch remarked that the house had been con. 
nected with the archway by buildings which 
were removed to furnish building stones for 
some houses just beyond. Mr. Hine pointed out 
that the thirteenth and fourteenth-century work 
was not done in granitein Cornwall, and, 
therefore, as the tower was granite, he had 
doubts as to the correctness of the date given. 
This work was generally in freestone of some 
sort. 

The church of Lanivet has some points of 
interest. During the last restoration several 
very curious wall-paintings were destroyed. 
Fac.similes were, nevertheless, preserved by Mr. 
Borrow, the rector, by means of tracings, and 
these were described by the Rev. W. Iago and 
Mr. Couch. One of them represented the 





Incidentally the author mentioned his belief | 
that the Cornish tin mines coniribnted in no small | 
degree to the giories of Solomon’s temple. Mr. | 
J. Jope Rogers mentioned that Mr. Copeland 
Borlase had found in the celebrated Bodmin 
gospels the entry of several undoubted Jewish 
names. Mr. Godwin, who presided, and Mr. S. I. 
Tucker (Rouge Croix) spoke of the paper os 
valuable and interesting, but open to discussion. 


Traces of Damnonia beyond Cornwall. 


Mr. Kerslake, of Bristol, contributed a paper on 
“ Early Cornish Saints.” Among the 200 known 
dedications of ancient churches in Cornwall, 
about three-fourths are national or Celtic, and 
the names are of so local a character, that if met 
with in any other part of England they would 
have an uncommon sound, which would excite 
special inguiry. This large majority was un- 
doubtedly more ancient than those common to 
all Christendom, and had come in by later 
influences. They were chiefly intended to 
honour the memory of some benefactor, who had 
endeared himself by the conversion of a district, 
or martyrdom in the attempt. Among the 
ancient Celtic dedications in Cornwall, besides 
what might be probably called Damnonium or 
native, were found a considerable admixture of 
Armorican, Cambrian, and Irish. The Armori- 
cans and South Cambrians, indeed, seem to 
have had many of these saints in common; 
whilst those of Ireland were more the result of 
missionary settlements along the great south. 
western estuary of the Severn. They found not 
only Cornish dedications surviving under West 
Saxon rule, but those of the other Anglican 
kingdoms of what was called the Heptarchy, 
which commemorate the names of saints that 
were the peculiar favourites of dynasties, which 
were early distinguished and forgotten. All 
over the land there were names of men and 
women that had, from 1,000 to 1,500 years, been 
grafted into the soil upon which their deeds of 
patriotism or other acts had been performed. 
A detailed analysis of the topographical distri. 
bution of the dedications within the present 
century would most likely yield some valuable 
results. It would, probably, show the firat 
missionary centres in relation to their surrounding 
offspring, besides bringing to light some other 
incidents in the ethnical history of the people. 
Even among the other fourth part, which, at first 
sight, might appear to be catholic and not 





aud that the isthmus is chiefly caused by falls | 
from above, has certainly strong semblance of 


national, some had owed their adoption to 





national influences, or their introduction to 


Passion, and another was a picture intended to 
illustrate the release of the imprisoned spirits 
from the mouth of a terrible monster,—Hades. 
The remains of the ancient screen were also 
inspected. 

In the churchyard are a couple of fine crosses, 
both very high and well preserved. One of 
them displays some curious kaotwork, and the 
figure of a man with one leg, with the toes 
turned in different directions. This odd figure 
was ornamented with a kilt, and there was a 
nimbus above the head. The date is supposed 
to be the eleventh century, and a stone coffin 
near the church is credited with the same 
antiquity. 

The members of the Association once more 
entered the carriages, and at last reached the 
romantic Castle of Restormel, over the ruins of 
which they had a delightfal ramble. 

Mr. Couch stated that Restormel had no 
mention in the Domesday-book, as its eastern 
neighbours, Dunheved and Trematon, had; nor 
had even the old and respectable stannary town 
of Lostwithiel a place in that great survey of 
England, though many of the neighbouring 
manors were mentioned. Indeed, the name of 
the town indicated to the Celtic scholar that 
“ Lios,” “ Llys,”’ is a place or residence, and 
“ Gwyddell,” of the woods, points to it as once 
having been a simple and well-wooded village, 
where peopledwelt wholived awildand wandering 
life, in contradistinction, said Mr. Fenton, to the 
Gal who lived on cultivated ground. The castle 
of Restorme] in the remotest times of which he 
had record belonged to the Dinans, or, as they 
were afterwards called, Cardinans, an opulent 
and important family in Devon and Cornwall. 
Isolda de Cardinan, heiress of this baronial 
family, married Thomas de Tracy, and endowed 
him with the castle and other great possessions. 
This Tracy surrendered it and the barony of 
Cardinan to Ralph Arundell, to be held for 
Simon de Montfort. In or about 1259, Isolda, 
in her widowhood, conveyed the manor of 
Cardinan and other property to Oliver de 
Dinan, probably a relation. Soon after this 
Restormel became the property of the Earls of 
Cornwall. The astute and ing Richard, 
King of the Romans, somewhat remarkable for 
his skill in arms, but still more for his rapid 
advancement in wealth and honours, obtained 
from his pasillanimous brother and sovereign 
Henry IIL, this castle, with the stannaries and 
mines of the county, and other large gifts, for 
the service of two knights’ fees. He could not 
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find that this Richard dwelt there. The custody 
of the place was entrusted tosuccessive governors, 
among whom they found the names of Thomas de 
la Hyde, William de Bottreaux, and John de 
Carminow, two of them well-known Cornish 
families, and the last name ultimately connected 
with these parts. Henry, eldest son of Richard, 
rightful heir to the earldom, and possessor of 
the castle, was slain by Guy de Montfort, son of 
the great Earl Simon, in revenge for his father’s 
death, Edmund, a younger brother, succeeded, 
and, according to William of Worcester, some- 
times resided there; but dying without lawful 
issue, soon after transferred the earldom to 
his nearest kinsman, King Edward I. This 
monarch’s incapable son, Edward II., bestowed it 
on his gallant, but thriftless and audacious 
favourite, Piers Gaveston, the Gascon. Bat after 
his pursuit and murder by “the black dog of 
Arden,” the castle, with its revennes, became the 
property of Jobn of Eltham, a younger brother 
of Edward IIJ. This monarch erected Cornwall 
into a dukedom ; and there was ample proof that 
Edward the Black Prince, and first Duke of 
Cornwall, visited this castle twice. Since that 
time the title and large possessions annexed to 
it were settled on the first-begotten son of the 
reigning monarch, from the time of his birth. 
Restormel was built on a natural knoll of the 
bill, which was much modified by the necessary 
excavations of the deep moat which surrounds 
the keep. It was circular, and consisted of two 
concentric walls, divided by radiatory partitions ; 
the lower rooms apparently for the domestic 
requirements, the upper for the state apartments. 
Staircases led to the battlements, from which a 
fine outlook was obtained. Mr. Couch said he 
had prepared plans of the castle for verification 
or alteration. One was from Borlase, which they 
would find inaccurate in many particulars; the 
other prepared by himself, which might require 
correction. He asked them to go farther with 
their friend, Mr. Stokes, in his graceful and airy 
castle-building, where,— 
‘‘ The hallis roofed once more, the stars 

Are turned to lamps, the mullion bars 

Are hung with Norman tapestry, 

And to the sound of minstrelsy, 

Many a gorgeous-vested knight, 

And many a lady rarely dight, 

Over the tesselated floor, 

The mazes of the dance explore.” 


From Lostwithiel the party intended to visit 
Llanhydrocks, but at the last moment the route 
was changed, and they drove through Boconnoc 
Park, the seat formerly of Pitt, Lord Camelford, 
but now of Mr. G. Fortescue; and thence to St. 
Neots, where they visited the handsome church 
and once holy well named after that saint, 
though, perhaps, scarcely in a pilgrim spirit. 
The party went there, however, as antiquaries ; 
and it is the privilege of antiquaries to inquire 
and to doubt as well as to believe, to sift legends 
and not to accept them too readily. The painted 
window of St. Neots Church, though inferior to 
those at Fairford, in Gloucestershire, are very 
fine and perfect, and embody the whole history 
of St. Neot, from his infancy down to the day 
when, having established a small religious house 
in Cornwall, he went off to Rome to receive the 
formal blessing of the Pope. This and other 
windows, which represent the work of Creation 
in detail, andthe history of Noah and the Deluge, 
were commented on by Mr. Loftus Brock in a 
paper which he read in the church to a very 
attentive audience. There are one or two 
modern windows ; but there are fifteen or sixteen 
filled with Perpendicular glass, which bas been 
allowed to remain “uncrazed” (to use the 
Cornish word), in spite of the distinctly un- 
Protestant character of the subjects. One of the 
windows gives the story of the Creation, and of 
the sacred narrative to the death of Adam. In 
one compartment Enoch is seen placing three 
grains from the tree of life under the tongue of 
the dying Adam—grains from which were to 
Spring the tree to be formed into the cross of 

our Lord. In the adjoining window is the story 
of Noah. In another is that of St. George, and 
in another the whole legend of St. Neot is toid 
in & series of small compartments, each with its 
legend. There are two windows with subjects 
from the history of our Lord; and the rest are 
recorded gifts from the “ sisters” and “ wives” 
of the parish, and from various persons whose 
dames are mentioned, including one from Ralph 
Harys ; “ex dono et sumptibus Radulphe Harys 
et ejus labore ista fenestra facta fuit.” We 
have here, therefore, the name of the maker of 
this, and of many of the other windows, since 
the style is alike in them. The date is about 
1530, Harye’s window, and those which imme. 





diately resemble it, consist of full-length figures 
of saints, with a predella below, having a smal] 
kneeling figary and a scroll with an “ora pro 
me.” The clearness with which the story is told 
in all the more elaborate windows, and the 
manner in which white and neutral tints are 
largely mixed with colour, deserve special notice, 
and might well be imitated by modern artists. 
The windows were in a state of extreme dis- 
repair when they were “restored ” by Hedgeland 
in 1829, at the charge of the then vicar, the 
Rev. R. G. Grylls. The modern patches are 
evident; but it is possible that entire destrac- 
tion was only thus averted, and in any case we 
cannot be too thankful for what has been 
preserved to us. Ralph Harys was a good 
workman. 


Cornish Histories. 


After the return of the excursionists from 
St. Neots, at the evening meeting, a valuable 
paper was read on Cornish histories by Mr. H. 
Sewell Stokes. 

Mr. Herman Merivale, in 1857, pronounced 
the Cornish histories unsatisfactory, but since 
then, Mr. Stokes said, Sir John Maclean 
had nearly completed the parochial and family 
history of Trigg Minor, and Mr. Lake, of 
Truro, had published a popular history of the 
county, containing extracts from authorities, 
and fadditional information. These works 
proved the unabated interests of Cornish- 
men in their county, and that there was no 
lack of diligence and industry in authors or of 
enterprise in publishers. A complete history 
of a county, as Mr. Merivale looked for, may 
still be a desideratum, but they were gratefal 
for what they possessed, and some were disposed 
to think that the historians of Cornwall, 
whether in former times or in these days, 
would not suffer by comparison with those of 
other counties. Richard Carew, of Antony, who 
disputed with Sir Philip Sydney, at Christ- 
charch, dedicated his faithful and really delight- 
fal “Survey of Cornwall” to his cousin, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, who was their last Warden of 
the Stannaries. John Norden’s historical 
description cf Cornwall was a part of the 
“Speculam Britannia,” and contained maps of 
the hundred and views of the Church of St. 
Germans and otber places, and a list of names 
and seate of gentlemen. It was dedicated to 
James I., and the author borrowed from Carew 
often, and paraphrased, without improving, many 
passages. Still, Norden’s book was one without 
which no Cornish library can be complete. 
Abounding in personal scandal and irrelevant 
matter was the Parochial History, by William 
Hals, of St. Wenn, who was diligently engaged 
on his work from 1685 to 1736. No complete 
copy of the MS. was known: it was published 
dcwn to the letter L, and the remainder was 
lost by the printer at Exeter. It might, how. 
ever, be possible to complete it. Mr. Davies 
Gilbert, in his history, gave all that he deemed 
essential of the MS. Lysons related that the 
publication of Hals’ MS. was suspended by the 
printer at Exeter for want of purchasers, 
occasioned by the scurrilous anecdotes it con- 
tained and the reflections thrown on some 
of the principal families. With all his 
faults, Hals compiled a valuable, and, for the 
most part, trustworthy history. Mr. Tonkin, of 
Trevaunance, St. Agnes, a contemporary of 
Hals, with whom he quarrelled, also wrote a 
history, copying largely from Hals. Sir John 
Maclean had his (Mr. Stokes’) copy of Tonkin’s 
MS. Next in sequence was the Kev. Daniel 
Lysons’ reference to Cornwall in Magna Bri- 
tannica, which was still regarded as the bistory 
of the county, and it certainly was well written, 
illustrated, and generally accurate. The anti- 
quarian and natural history of Cornwall was 
published by Dr. Borlase, rector of Ludgvan, in 
1754 and 1758, and a new edition was promised, 
with additions by Mr. W. C. Borlase, who had 
inherited the apvtiquarian tastes of his ancestor. 
Next occurred the name of the Rev. Richard 
Polwhele, vicar of Newlyn, whose history, con- 
tained in two quarto volumes of 1,200 pages, in 
small type, avd extracts in a type still smaller, 
is a stupendous collection of matter relating to 
the antiquities, biographies, and history of Corn- 
wall, with original portraits and illustrations of 
places and monuments. It is scarce. Its de- 
fect is the want of a good index, which he had 
heard was to be supplied. In 1804 Mr. Whitaker 
published “ The Ancient Cathedral of Cornwall,” 
which contained an account of the introduction 
of Christianity into Cornwall, its saints, &o, 
Mr. 8. C. Gilbert, a druggist, of Plymouth, 


wrote a historical Survey of Cornwall, collecting 
the materials, which he afterwards digested in 
two quarto volumes, in his business journeys 
through the county. Its publication, in 1817-20, 
involved him in pecuniary difficulties. It was 
deservedly regarded as one of the most valuable 
and reliable of their county histories. Not less 
deserving commendation was the work of Mr. 
F. Hichene, St. Ives, and Mr. 8. Drew, St. 
Austell, the latter really being the author. It was 
published in parts from 1815 to 1824. The chief 
value of Mr. Davies Gilbert’s history was the 
extracts from the histories of Hals and Tonkin, 
and the appendix of the fourth volame containing 
all that was left of the MS.of Mr. W. Scawen, a 
learned man who represented St. Germans in 
Parliament, and was Vice-Warden of the Stan- 
naries in the reign of Charles II. The MS. 
contained a dissertation on the Cornish tongue, 
as exemplified in a MS. entitled “ Passio 
Christe,” in the Bodleian Library ; the Itineraries 
of William of Worcester and Leland; the pas- 
sages on Cornwall in Drayton’s “ Polyolbion,” &. 
Mr. Lake’s history has valuable supplementary 
papers, including extracts from Domesday, and 
a paper derived from he could not say where, 
intituled “ Personal Campaign of Charles I. in 
Cornwall during the Civil War of the Seven. 
teenth Century.” Besides these histories, there 
were works on special subjects,—Mr. Wallis’s 
“Register of Cornwall,” full of reliable sta- 
tistics ; the Rev. R. Warner’s tour in 1809; an 
itinerary of the late Cyrus Redding, of Helston, 
beautifully illustrated ; Mr. Blight’s interesting 
works, faithfully and skilfolly illustrated by his 
own hands; Mr. W. C. Borlase’s “Nemo 
Cornubia,” a valuable contribution to English 
archeology; Reports of the Truro Institution, 
which had done excellent work; Mr. Jonathan 
Couch’s “ History of Polperro,” nearly as 
pleasant as Gilbert White’s Selborne ; Mr. Bond’s 
“ History of the Two Looes”; Mr. Allen’s of 
Liskeard ; the Cassiterides of Dr. George Smith ; 
Trelawny Collins’s “‘ Account of the Lost Church 
of Perranzabuloe”; Mr. Polaue’s illustrated 
edition of ‘‘ Harvey’s History of Linkinhorne” ; 
Rev. G. Harvey’s “ Mullyon”; late Mr. Pedlar’s 
“ Episcopate of Cornwall” ; Thomas’s “ History 
of Falmoath”; Dr. Paris aud Mr. Courtney’s 
Account of the Penzance District ; Max Miiller’s 
Cornish articles on ‘Chips’; Mr. Halliwell’s 
“Rambles in West Cornwall”; Tregellas’s 
“ Haunts and Homes of the Rural Population of 
Cornwall”; Botterell’s “ Traditions and Hearth- 
side Stones of West Cornwall”; and “The 
Footprints of former Men in Far Cornwall” ; 
and the spirited ballads of the late Vicar of 
Morwenstow. Respecting Cornish mines and 
miners, mining usages and customs, there were 
the pages of Dr. Borlase and Dr. Pryce; Pearce 
and Tregonning on the Stannaries; the Appen- 
dices to the Report by the late Vice-Warden, 
Sir Edward Smirke, of the case of Vice v. 
Thomas; the works of the late Mr. Jory Hen- 
wood, and of Mr. Robert Haunt. The first volame 
of “ Bibliotheia Cornubiensis,” published by 
Messrs. Courtney & Boase, had 400 folio pages, 
containing the names of the authors of works 
connected with Cornwall, and another volume 
of probably larger bulk would soon be published. 

Mr. T. Morgan, F.S.A., mentioned that Mr. 
Stokes had omitted all notice of his own valuable 
contributions. The Chairman (Mr. Godwin) 
hoped the visit of the Association would impress 
on the whole of the inhabitants a sense of the im- 
portance of preserving the monuments of past 
ages which so abounded in the county, and which 
in so many cases, by unthonghtful conduct, had 
been damaged. Mr. Stokes, responding to a 
vote of thanks, mentioned that he had found 
valuable information connected with Cornish 
history in out-of-the-way places, such as in 
Nugent's “ Life of Hampden,” and in Claren- 
don’s Rebellion. 

Three days of incessant hard work under a 
broiling Cornish sun rather knocked up some of 
the party; and therefore on Thursday, while 
the omnibuses and carriages took away to 
Launceston two-thirds of the company, the 
other third agreed to remain behind, and, under 
the guidance of the Rev. Mr. Iago, to visit the 
temporary local museum,and explore the parish 
church of Bodmin and some of the ruins which 
remain to tell how many were once the chapels 
and religious houses in this “ Bod-min,” the 
“ Home of Monks.” 

Accordingly at eleven o’clock a detachment of 
the archwologists met together at the town- 
hall, where they were gratified by a leisurely 
inspection of the interesting specimens of 
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it, the hall being converted into a temporary 
museum. The walls were hang around with 
a large array of rabbings of monumental brasses, 
and of inscriptions taken from the many mono- 
liths and crosses which abound among these 
Cornish hills, while ander these again was a fine 
exhibition of portraits of Cornish worthies, 
mostly from the collection of Mr. Stepben 
Tucker (Rouge-Croix), of the Heralds’ College. 
The town-hall contained also other treasures, 
which had been carefully selected and arranged 
for inspection, the greater part of them being 
loans from gentlemen connected with the county 
and duchy of Cornwall. Among them were 
about five-and.iwenty fine rubbings of Cornish 
stones, mostly monumental, and of the Romano- 
British period. Among the chief of these were 
the “Men Seryffa” (or inscribed stone) of 
Madron, near Penzance ; another from Slaughter- 
bridge, near Camelford; another from Bleu- 
bridge, near Gulval; the Phillack Stone, the 
Lanivet stone, the Mawgan (Rosewortby) stone, 
the St. Clement’s, Doidon, and Cardinham stones, 
mostly with Romano.British legends; and also 
the Castle-Goff stone, with a legend in Anglo- 
Saxon. In another part of the room were 
shown the breastplate of one of the Bevills, 
several querns and mullers of the British period, 
the original ivory “cista,” or chest, already 
mentioned, which cnce contained the bones of 
St. Petroc, and in which they were brought back 
from Brittany when stolen, towards the close of 
the twelfth century. This, perhaps, is the most 





conveyed them to the Royal Institution of Corn- 
wall. There they were received by the President 
(Mr. Jonathan Rashleigh), Dr. Jago, and Dr. 
Barham. The former bade the Association a 
hearty welcome tothe town and to the museum, 
which contained many curiosities illustrating the 
antiquities of the county. It was a very great 
privilege for them to receive the visit of a learned 
body such as the Association, who were interested 
in those subjects which a‘tracted the attention 
of the members of the institution. He trusted 
that a great deal of benefit would be derived 
from the visit of the Association, and was of 
opinion that much advantage would result 
from the light thrown by the members of the 
Association upon matters which must always to 
a great extent be shrouded in mystery. 

Mr. Rashleigh then drew attention to a number 
of curiosities displayed on the table. One was a 
large biock of tin in the form of an astragalus 
(or knuckle-bone), being 2 ft. 11 in. long from 
the extremities, 11 in. wide, and weighing 
158 lb. This was dredged up at the entrance 
of Falmouth harbour, near St. Mawes, about the 
year 1822. The chief interest attaching to this 
block was because of its pecular form. Diodorus 
Siculus, the contemporary of Julius Caesar and 
Augustus, said that the inhabitants of the pro- 
montory of Bolerium (the most western part of 





special train to Truro, where carriages in waiting | 


‘ Alas!’ said the 
King, ‘help me from hence, for I dread me I have 
tarried over long.’ Then Sir Bedivere took King 
Arthur on his back, and so went with him to the 


told him what he had seen. 


water’s side. And when they were at the water’s 
side, even fast by the bank, hoved a little barge 
with many fair ladies in it, and among them all 
was a Queen.” And thus Arthur went away 
from Dozmare into the vale of Avilion. 

Oo Friday night the Association reached 
Penzance, and slept opposite beautiful Mount’s 
Bay, with St. Michael’s Mount to the left. On 
Saturday morning they started to visit the 
Land’s End ;—the land of ferns and boulders, 

There was no lack of antiquities on the way, 
At Trembath was seen by the roadside one of 
those ancient crosses which, in the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth centuries, were placed on the paths 
leading to the church. This now stands near 
|the charch-path of Madron, Afterwards, just 
inside the hedge, was seen a monolith, locally 
called a piper, and which, according to the 
legend, is one of the pipers who, whilst running 
away, were turned to stone, with the maidens, 
for dancing on a Sanday at Boscawen-un. 

The pre-historic remains at Boscawen-un were 
exceedingly interesting. Mr. W. Copeland 
Borlase, F.S.A., described it as a typical circle 
for this part of Cornwall, and 70 ft. in diameter, 











consisting of the usual nineteen stones. Generally, 


Cornwall) cast the tin into the form of astragali, | however, the Cornish circles had a pillar-stone 
which they carried to an island in front of | at the side; but bere it was within, but not in 
Britain, called Ictis, which was left dry at low | the centre, being a little to the south-west, and 


interesting reliquary now to be found in England. | tides, and whence the tin was taken to Gaal, inclined. Another remarkable thing about the 
There is one of a similar character in the South | over which it travelled in about thirty days to | circle was that in the east there was a cromlech, 


Kensington Museum, but smaller. 


A curious | 


the mouth of the Rhone. 


This Ictis was | 


which some time ago was opened by the 


measure of bronze cr bell-metal, of the reign of | generally supposed to be St. Michael’s Mount, Penzance Natural History and Antiquarian 
King Charles, has the Scriptural legend, “ With | and the finding of this peouliarly-formed block | Society, nothing whatever being found. In the 


what measure ye mete, it shall be measured to| 
you again.” 


confirmed the supposition. 


The peculiar form | 
| made it well adapted for transmission either on | under a flat stone, resting on the natural soul, 


remains of a barrow they found in a cavity, 


From the town-hall it was a walk of only two | horseback, as the ballast of a boat, or by the | burt human bones and bronze rivets, apparently 


or three hundred yards to the parish church, | 
built over the original well of St. Gueron, and on 
the site of the monastery, which is said to have 
been occupied by St. Petroc. The water from 
this well flows without intermission, summer and 
winter, and is never known to fail. The church 
itself is the largest in Cornwall, and is at present 
undergoing a substantial restoration, from the 
west to the east end, at the estimated cost of 
about 6,0001., towards which only about 1,2001. 
has been collected. The edifice dates from about | 
1490, and is a fair specimen of Perpendicular | 
architecture. The works appear to be at a/| 
standstill. 

A large party started for Launceston, intend. 
ing to visit Dozmare-pool on their way. Their 
road lay along the “ backbone” of Cornwali,— 








ceeded to Truro Quay, and im the steamer 
Lyoness cruised down the Fal. 
highly enjoyable one, and universal admiration 
was expressed at the beautiful scenery and the 
lively surroundings. Carriages were in waiting 
to take the visitors to Pendennis Castle, which 
frowned out commandingly above the noble 
peninsula. 


of the Association proceeded by the last train to 


hands of men. 
Upon leaving the museum, the party pro. 


The trip was a 


Afver a dinner at the Royal Hotel the members 





Penzance. 
Dr. Jago, during the stay at Truro, favoured 


some of the members of the Congress with an | 


inspection of his beautiful collection of Spanish | 
|_ tapestry of the time of Charles I., broughtover by the remains of three Celtic urns, with the usual 


| very much dilapidated, and showing the surface 


of a dagger, sometimes found in the Cornish 


barrows. Just beyond the circle was one of the 
most interesting barrows in the county. It con. 
sisted of a circle of stones, and the centre was 
a square-looking and very large rock, with a flat 
top, and in the centre a hole. It was called the 
Money Rock, and people said that at the time of 
the plague people brought their money and 
passed it through the hole to some one else. 
Mr. Borlase, however, did not credit this story ; 
for it seemed to have been the place were bodies 
were burnt; for on opening the barrow, then 


of the centre stone, a great quantity of burnt 
earth was found on the stone, and in the trench 
between the circle and the stone were discovered 


the high moorland which so discomposed Gilpin. | General Jones at the last war, and which are heir- | chevron pattern. The circle was mentioned in 
The views, however, are grand, and the air so | looms in Dr. Jago’s family. There were several | history, ina Welsh triad. There were traditions 
bracing that, in ordinary weather, the journey | yards of silk needlework laid on black velvet, | and traces of a battle having been fought at this 


would have been delightful throughout. The 
halfway house, the Jamaica Inn, was reached 
safely, and while the horses were resting some 
of the company set out for a walk of about two 
miles over the moor to Dozmare. This and the 
return to the inn had barely been made out, 
when a thunder-storm, which had been for some 
time threatening, broke out, accompanied by 
heavy rain. One or two had lingered at Doz- 
mare, and had walked thence back to Bodmin. 
These saw the enchanted pool under the most 
striking, if not the most agreeable, circum. 
stances :— 
“The many knotted water-flags, 
That whistle stiff and dry about the marge”’ 

were lit up by zigzagging flashes of lightning, 
and the thunder rolled over the mere as though 
the giant Tregeagle, who haunts the place, was 
angry at the invasion of his territory. In spite 
of the storm the journey was pursued to Laun- 
ceston, where the mayor received and welcomed 
the Association, and where the castle was visited 
and explored so far as the rain would allow. A 
paper onthe Castle of Launceston had been 
read by the Rev. J. Wilkinson, at the Jamaica 


Inn, to those of the party who did not dare the 


adventure of Dozmare. The return to Bodmin, 


in rain and thunder, was safely accomplished at 


about half-past nine. in the evening the mayor 
of Bodmin welcomed the Association, at the 
Gaildhall, and a conversazione was held, 

A short paper “On the Horn of the Celts” 
was read by Dr. Phené. Compliments were 
duly exchanged between the Mayor of Bodmin 
and the Archwological Association, and the 
Bodmin portion of the Congress was concluded. 


Truro. 


On Friday the members proceeded by omnibus 
to the Bodmin-road station, and thence by 


of birds and animals, the characteristics of which | 
were well preserved; pieces of tapestry of a/| 
similar character, the details being remarkable 
for their drawing and the extremely accurate 
manner in which the botanical characteristics 
are given; and a quantity of lace of various 
patterns, and a number of old garments 
apparently belonging to the last century. 

With regard to Dozmare, mentioned above, 
with it» legends of Tregeagle and his hol(e)y 
limpet; and its mythical association with the 
death of King Arthur, so touchingly and beauti- 
fully told by the laureate, and so quaintly set 
forth by the fine old author of ‘‘ Mort d’ Arthur,” 
Sir Thomas Malory, all who have read Tennyson 
know of the arm which,— 


“ Clad in white samite, mystic, wonderful,” 


flashed from the bosom of the lake to receive 
the famous Excalibur flung therein by the 
reluctant knight. Few, however, are acquainted 
with the tale as told by Malory, who re- 
counts how, after Sir Bedivere had twice 
essayed to throw Excalibur, in obedience wo 
Arthur’s command, into the water, and twice, 
tempted by its noblenese and richness, bad hid 
it, and told the dying King that his will had 
been obeyed, and there was nought to see, but 
the water wap and the waves wan; and how 
then, tonched by the rebuke of his master, ‘“ Sir 
Bedivere departed, and went to the sword, and 
lightly took it up, and went to the waterside, and 
there he bound the girdle about the hilt. And 
then he threw the sword into the water as far as 
he might; and there came an arm and a hand 
above the water, and met it and caught it,—and 
80 shook it thrice and brandished. And then the 





band vanished away with the sword in the water. 
So Sir Bedivere came again to the King, and 


showing beneath Roman arches, and a number spot, and the circle might have been erected to 


commemorate it, and used afterwards as a place 
of burial. 

At Carwg-an-wra was seen a cross similar to 
the one at Trembath, and at Mayon, the Maen 
table-stone, on which, according to tradition, 
seven Saxon Kings once dined. The same story 
predicts that when a similar event happens again 
the world shall come to an end! Sennen was 
soon reached after this, and the party left the 
carriages and crowded into the little church, 
where Mr. Symons, the churchwarden, mentioned 
that the remains of an old chapel still existed at 
Sennen Cove. In 1807, 400 Roman coins of 
copper and metal were discovered. Attention 
was directed to a singular wall painting on the 
south aisle discovered in the recent restoration. 
The design is identical with the corporate sea 
of Marazion, and Mr. Symons suggested that it 
formed a background to some memorial of the 
St. Aubyn family, who hold considerable property 
in the parish. Mr. Bloxam said the painting 
was of the fifteenth century : this correspond 
with the age of the main body of the cburch, 
which appeared to have been built iu the four- 
teenth, and remodelled in the succeeding century. 
In the north transept was a statue very mu 
mutilated, but which, he thought, represen 
the Virgin Mary with the infant Christ in her 
arms. It was observed that the church did not 
stand true east and west, but in » line with the 
rising and the setting of the sun, not oD 
St. John’s Day, the 24th of June, but on the 
29th of August, the day of the saint’s decollation. 
Attention was drawn to a long stone filling a slit 
in the south wall of the chancel wall, through 
which, according to a tradition cited by Bishop 
Jenner, a tithe of milk was paid, In the north 





wall of the churchyard was seen a peculiar stone, 
which might have been a socket of an ancient 
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cross, and in the hedge of a field opposite the 
church a very good specimen of a holed stone, 
which has never been recorded. Mr. Symons 
suggested that the joining of hands in the hole 
made a contract binding between the ancient 
inhabitants. 


Land’s End: its History. 


In a few minutes the Land’s End was reached, 
and the sceneof its impressive grandeur was before 
the Association, who were not slow to appreciate 
the beauty of the downs, clothed in heather, gorse, 
and thrift, trending down to cliffs presenting a 
stern, broken front to the restless sea, foam- 
fringed; and of the bright sea, beautifully 
coloured near the shore, and dotted with ship and 
eteamer beyond. Just off the land were seen the 
Armed Knight, the Longships, and the Brissons, 
and faintly on the horizon lay the Scilly Isles. 
When all were seated on the boulders, on the 
edge of the cliff, in full view of this delightfal 
scene, the Rev. Mr. Lach Szyrma read “‘ Notices 
of Land’s End in History.” 

The reason why the spot whereon they stood— 
the westernmost point of Great Britain—should 
not abound in antiquities was not, he said, 
difficult to discern. In ancient days there were 
two main reasons which fixed popalation : first, 
fertility, that was the means of living; and second, 
safety, that was the natural strength of the 
place. The latter perhaps availed more even 
than the former, and hence they had their cliff 
castles, such as Treryn, or hill castles, such as 
Castle-au-Dinas, which, though now deserted, 
were marked with remains of a past population. 
A moment’s glance would show how neither 
reason availed at the actual Padn-au-Lase. It 
was now certainly a spot of no fertility, and 
from its blunted form of not very great natural 
strength. Tintagel or Treryn was immensely 
superior for a cliff castle. So, probably formed 
as it now was, their remote ancestors thought 
the Land’s End a most unattractive place. 
Still it was mentioned in the Classics. He 
really thought it must be the Boleriam of 
Ptolemy, and perchance Cape Cornwall over 
yonder, was the Antivootium of the writer. 
There then on yon waters the Roman and 
possibly the Phcenician ships must in ages gone 
by have sailed. The tin ships more than a 
thousand years ago may have passed over those 
waters. The fleet of Agricola almost certainly 
in their circumnavigation of Great Britain must 
have gone round those capes. The splashing 
oars of the galleys, the beaks of the tiremes, 
must have been once seen from where 
they stood. As to the Saxon invasion, the 
legend talked of Athelstan in Buryan and at 
Scilly. Of the Danes there seemed to be more 
than legend. The neighbourhood of the Land’s 
End would seem particularly suited to the 
hardy Vikings. Sennen Cove would seem jast 
the spot the old sea kings would love. So remote, 
so sheltered, so hidden by hills, such a capital 
strand to pull up their galleys there for them to 
land and commence depredations, And so tradi. 
tion presented a colony of Daues, whose blonde 
hair marked them from the Celts around, to 
have settled in Sennen. In many parts of 
Penwith the aspect of the people shows a mix- 
ture of Scandinavian blood quite distinct from 
the Celtic aspect of the inhabitants of the 
mining districts, where the true Cornish is to be 
found. Perchance some of the Newlyn fisher- 
men who sailed in a common fishing-boat to 
Australia had some of the Viking blood in 
them. The Norman Conquest had net much to 
do with the Land’s End. Those moors were not 
rich enough to be recorded in Domesday, though 
the estate of Eglosberrie, belonging to the canons 
of Buryan, was there recorded. The mysterious 
statement so often repeated in the county 
history, that King Stephen landed at Land’s 
End, he could not verify, and though he had not 
found definite evidence of it, the story of King 
John’s landing, on his return from Ireland, would 
seem more authentic, as John certainly gave a 
charter to Helston, and was, as Earl of Mortain, 
connected with the county, as also his son 
Richard, King of the Romans, Earl of Cornwall. 
If it might be donbted that real kings did 
honour the Land’s End with their presence, a 
would-be king, Perkin Warbeck, was either there 
or at St. Ives. If there was any foundation for 
the legend of the visit of a queen to Bur-nu-hal, 
might it not be Catherine Gordon, who stayed at 
St. Michael’s Mount, as a queen, during her 
husband’s campaign to Bodmin, and thence into 
the heart of England, ending by his defeat, 
imprisonment, and, ultimately, execution. The 
“White Rose” was taken prisoner by Lord 


Danbury, and pardoned by Henry VII. Sennen 
Church, like so many of the West Cornish 
churches, was erected during the wars of the 
Roses. Daring the middle ages an iron spire 
stood on the rock “ The Armed Knight.” Some 
thought it was put up by the Romans, others by 
Athelstan, but it was most probably mediaeval, 
and in 1647 a great storm knocked it down and 
a great part of the rock with it. 

The Land’s End delighted all; and here the 
Mayor and Corporation of Penzance charmingly 
entertained the company. On the turf imme- 
diately cresting the rock masses which guard 
this grandest of British coasts rose a tent, which 
seemed fall of agreeable promises. Bat the 
reality, when at last disclosed, left all such 
promises farbehind. The Mayor, in his “collar 
of gold,” presided over a feast which, on that 
wild spot, reminded one of the banquet supplied 
to Aladdin on the rabbing of his magic lamp. 
Soups and entrées, iced pudding and creams,— 
to say nothing of champagne and claret,— 
are comforts and consolations which no one 
expects to find springing up in a wilderness of 
rock and water. But here they were; and 
whatever memories of their visit to Cornwall 
may be carried to their homes by the archwo- 
logists, they will surely retain grateful recollec- 
tions of the Mayor of Penzance, and of his most 
welcome hospitality. 

Once more away; so that Penzance may be 
reached in time for an evening meeting. There 
is no rest for the wicked (any more than for the 
good) amongst archeologists with a programme. 

In St. John’s Hall accordingly at night Mr. 
R. N. Worth read a paper entitled,— 


The Ancient Boroughs of Cornwall, with Notes 
on their Arms and Devices. 


Years turned politics into history, and made 
partisanship archeology. Had the British Arche- 
ological Association been in existence and a 
congress held in Cornwall half a century since, 
this subject must have been avoided. Angry 
passions would have been roused by the merest 
hint thereon, and the meeting whereat it was 
introduced would have been far more lively than 
pleasant. But the old system had been dead so 
long, that the peculiarities which made Cornwall 
famous in the electoral history of England were 
in the recollection of very few. Prior to the 
date of the first Reform Bill, Cornwall swarmed 
with Parliamentary constituencies. He would 
not say that every fishing village and every 
hamlet sent representatives to the House of 
Commons; but the dingiest and meanest did. 
Before the disfranchisement in 1824, the most 
shameless bribery and corruption prevailed in 
the village of Grampound. Cornwall contained 
twenty-one Parliamentary boroughs, and with 
the two knights of the shire returned forty-four 
members, one less only than the representation 
of the whole kingdom of Scotland. In two in. 
stances what wes practically one town was, by 
an ingenious process of subdivision, made to 
return four members. The total population of 
the twenty-one borough constituencies half a 
century ago did not reach 40,000; and they had 
between them less than 2,000 voters. In only 
half a dozen instances were there more than fifty 
voters to a borough, and in two cases there were 
less thanten. This very remarkable endowment 
of political power arose entirely from the con- 
nexion of the county with the Crown through 
the duchy, as Borlase in “ Antiquities” clearly 
proved. Originally Cornwall was not more 
favoured than other counties, and only seven 
towns therein contributed to the Parliaments of 
Edward I. Five of these still retained their 
privileges ; while of all those added sabsequently 
only two survived. The ancient constitution was 
thereby substantially sound. From the time of 
the early Edwards no change was made in the 
Parliamentary representation of the county 
worthy of note, until Edward VI. commenced 
borough making, which was continued during 
the next two reigns, the duchy in all three vest- 
ing in the Crown. Enough, however, of politics. 


On Relics of Baal.Worshi. 


On this subject, the Rev. S. Mayhew read a 
paper. The agesconnected with the mystic circles 
and logan stones of Cornwall, with cromlech and 
but village, with Druidical rule and rites, affected 
them by a peculiar power. Their monuments of 
a grey antiquity acknowledged a rivalry only in 
the solemn relics of the ‘wastes of Anglesea. 
But the lingering traditions of ancient Cornwall 
do more than the monuments of Mona’s Isle: 
they bring us in presence of those days when 





“the first ships of Phoenicia cast anchor on 











those shores, bearing to the western isles, with 


articles of barter and the price of trade, the 
elements of a religion destined to unite the 
coasts of the tideless Mediterranean with the 
sea-vexed isles, and rites destined to survive in 
form and popular custom, more or less obscure, 
in eras of a pure faith and promulgation of a 
divine revelation. Surely, then, some notices of 
a worship dating its origin probably before the 
Noachian delage, flourishing with fast hold on 
eastern nations, and lingering still amongst 
Christian peoples in shadows and echoes, cannot 
be uninteresting or out of place in this county— 
its cradle and scene of its youth and strength. 
In Penzance it was a custom on the 23rd of Jane 
to light a bonfire, and when it was consumed 
the illamination was continued by blazing torches 
carried in procession until the “eye” was 
formed through which passed the long line of 
these Midsummer revellers. This custom was 
bat a degenerate observance of ancient Baalitic 
worship—wrought out in other places and days 
more remote to a more complete resemblance 
of the festival by spreading beneath the open 
sky a table laden with provisions, to which 
the torch.bearers were invited. The antiquity of 
the worship and service of Baal was proved 
by the inspired record, as well as its rapid 
growth among the israelites, until the image of 
Baal occupied or usurped the throne in the holy 
sanctuary, and houses dedicated to the sun. The 
worship was celebrated chiefly on high places, 
where an emblematic fire perpetually burned, or 
the rays of the morning sun fell first on the 
elevated temple. The western progress of these 
idolatries brought them amongst people rude 
and uncivilised, losing entirely the original, 
and substituting cruel and inhuman rites. 
The worship of the life-giving element was 
lost in that of the destructive. This demanded 
fiery purifications and immolation of human 
victims—and the postulant for holiness was 
passed between two fires or through the flame 
itself. At first the object of adoration was 
presented without material form on many a hill- 
top—priest and worshippers greeted the rising 
lord of day. Hence arose hereafter his hill 
altars. The fearful Moloch of Kinnom, and 
African coast, the calf relics, found in recent 
excavations in Jerasalem, the tops of the horns 
of young bullocks found in the cottages of the 
western Irish with ascription of mystic powers, 
and three previous relics (produced) of Celtic 
reverence and Phcenician idolatry exhumed far 
below the streets of London, were all telling the 
same story of Baalitic worship. The second part 
of the rev. gentleman’s paper, which was ex- 
ceedingly well received, was a recital of facts of 
singular interest, illustrating the “ingraining 
of Baal” with popular custom, particularly in 
Ireland, where the annual farm-rents were still 
called by the farmers “ Cios na Beltaine ”’—the 
rent of Baal’s fire. 

A discussion followed. The Rev. W. L. Lach 
Szyrma pointed out as curious that whilst there 
were no remains of the flora! worship described 
by ancient writers, there was no record of that 
fire-worship of which in Cornwall and elsewhere 
there were remains. Too much dependence could 
not be placed on the frequent occurrence of the 
word bal or bel in Cornwall, as bal simply meant 
a mine or work. Mr. R. N. Worth, F.G.S., men- 
tioned that at Polperro now, at the summer 
solstice, fires were lighted, and the children ran 
through the fire. Bal was originally applied to 
stream-works and hael to pit-works. Mr. W. C. 
Borlase asked if the relics found in Cornwall, and 
reputed to be Phoenician, could be identified with 
relics found in other places where the presence of 
the Phmnicians was more certainly established 
than in Cornwall? The Rev. Mr. Mayhew said the 
objecta he had prodaced were all found at places 
which had remains of Baalitic worship in 
local customs. Dr. Phené, F.S.A., stated that 
in French museums were to be seen examples of 
those articles which they had been in the habit 
of considering Phoenician, and which were found 
on the track taken by the Phoenicians, when, 
after the destruction of their fleets, their trade 
in tin with England was carried across France 
from Brittany to Marseilles. All people who had 
any religious worship worthy of the name were 
in the habit of dedicating all they considered 
valuable to their deities, and was it not probable, 
therefore, that the Phcenicians, who traded with 
the Cassiterides for tin, which was the grand 
important article required for Roman arms and 
armour,—and as valuable as gold is now,—gave 
to the source of their wealth the name of their 
god Baal, and hence bal, a mine-work? The 
Rev. Mr. Mayhew believed that the stone circles 
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visited that day were erected for the worship of 
the gun, and Dr. Phené fally concurred. 

A paper by Mr. Henry Jenner was also read, 
on “The Ancient Cornish Language,” but we 
cannot now afford more space to the Association, 
so we must break off, and try and find room in 
our next for the remainder of the record. 








THE UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION OF 
PARIS, 1878. 


M. Krantz (not M. Krautz, as printed in the 
last communication) has now been appointed 
engineer-in-chief of the Paris Universal Exhibi- 
tion of 1878, and he has under him other com- 
missioners to direct the construction of the 
various departments of the building. Now may 
be seen on the Champs de Mars six firmly placed 
stakes, about 3 ft. or 4 ft. high, marking the level 
of the enormous flooring of the fature Exhibi- 
tion, a level which precisely corresponds with 
the lowest step of the Trocadero. So far the 
Exhibition builders have fairly broken ground, 
but it will not be until the lst of September that 
further works will be proceeded with on the spot, 
when the first erections will consist of the offices 
of the administration, which are now temporarily 
occupying No. 4 of the apartments of the Palais 
de l’Industrie, and where a staff of officials is 
already accamulating, from whom much infor. 
mation may be obtained. 

It is possible that M. du Sommerard, who in 
1867 was delegate of beaur-arts, and, as will be 
remembered, general commissioner for London 
in 1870, will hold a very conspicuous place in the 
administration of this enormous transaction. 

There is no chance here in Paris of any of 
that either real or affected indifference which 
has existed, or appeared to exist, in England on 
the subject of great exhibitions, since the memo. 
rable year of 1851. Here, one never finds 
people complaining that exhibitions bore them ; 
they are here a delight to all, and few manu- 
facturers complain of their losses, while the 
whole industrial and pleature-seeking world 
rejoices at the prospect of a sight which it is 
expected will surpass the glories of the Imperial 
world’s show. Prince Bismarck, however, is not 
of this opinion, for we hear that the other day, 
on his receiving a deputation of Prussian work- 
men, who sought his advice with regard to their 
action in contributing to the Paris Exhibition, he 
received the deputation coldly, and snubbed in 
the most decided manner any idea of the 
German government giving its recognition to 
the project. 

From this moment until the lst of May, 1878, 
not a day will be lost by the methodical organi- 
sation that is already developing itself. Official- 
ism here partakes of the beauty that surrounds 
one everywhere, and out of the utmost disorder 
it contrives to develop a system that seems to 
work admirably, 

The Minister of Agriculture and Commerce 
(M. Teisserenc de Bort) bas addressed from 
Versailles a model circular to the various préfets 
throughont the country, calling upon them to 
immediately put themselves in communication 
with the heads of every branch of industry 
throughout their department; and in this way 
every arrondissement, every canton, and every 
commune will be able to contribute information 
relating to the interests of the Exhibition. 

It was the Exhibition of 1867 that made Alma 
Tadema’s splendid work familiar to us; that at 
Kensington in 1872 brought Regnault’s two 
great pictures to England,—the portrait of 
Prim, and the “ Headsman ;” and who knows 
bat that this forthcoming Exhibition may show 
us another Regnault, to whose memory, by-the- 
bye, the Parisians have just erected a monument 
at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, inaugurated by 
M. Waddington; and from Henri Regnault, 
regarded as the highest devclopment of modern 
French art, down to the smallest workers in 
mechanical dexterity, creative activity will reign 
everywhere, down to the smallest ingenious con. 
triver who is certain to bring out something 

which we hope may be more amusing, it can 
scarcely be more general, that the little miserable 
musical instrument (we suppose we must call it 
80), the cri-cri, which is now in the hands of 
two-thirds, perhaps, of the Parisians. By the 
time of _the Exhibition the cri-cri will bave long 
since given way to some other popular trifle 
although we fear that we have in England in the 
meantime to endure its wretched chirp; for its 
inventor, who, shame to the profession, is a 


. musician himself, has patented i sotlt 
countries, P it for all civilised 


| In the allusion to the proposed tower (p. 779, 
ante) on the Trocadero, its name was mirspelt, it 
should have been the Acrobéle ; but little is said 
about it, and it is not likely, we hear, that it 
will be erected by 1878,—if ever. 


Paris. 








NEW MONUMENTS IN EDINBURGH. 


Last week two public monuments were 
inaugurated in Edinburgh,—one in honour of the 
Prince Consort, and the other of Dr. Livingstone, 
the African explorer. 

The Prince Consort Memorial was designed 
by Mr., now Sir, John Steell, R.S.A., the arrange- 
ment and grouping having apparently been 
suggested by the monument to Frederick the 
Great at Berlin, being an equestrian statue 
surrounded by subordinate groups at the angles 
upon a lower level. 

The entire height from the ground to the 
crown of the head is 32 ft. The pedestal, 
which is 17 ft. high, is composed of polished 
Peterhead granite, in large blocks, and is perhaps 
the finest example of the kind in this country. 
It is adorned on its four sides by bas-reliefs 
and insignia in bronze. The horse and figure, 
which together are 15 ft. high, and the bas- 
reliefs, were executed by Sir John Steel! himself; 
the other portions he entrasted to brother- 
artists. 

The site chosen for the monument is a most 
appropriate one, in the centre of Charlotte- 
square, and as seen from the east, along the 
vista of George-street, with St. George’s Church 
as a back-ground, the effect is highly satis- 
factory. 

The Prince is represented in a field-marshal’s 
uniform, seated erect in the saddle; his right 
hand hangs by his side, and holds his plamed 
hat, and in his left he holds the reins of the 
steed, which stands on all fours, with its neck, 
gracefally arched, showing just sofficient action 
to take away any feeling of stiffness, and, as 
seen from all points of view, the lines compose 
gracefully. The statue is represented looking 
to the south, and the bas-reliefs represent 
respectively the marriage of the Queen and 
Prince, the Royal pair in the domestic circle, the 
opening of the Exhibition of 1851, and the 
Prince distributing prizes to distinguished stu- 
dents. These bas.reliefs strike us as the least 
effective and satisfactory part of the work. At 
the base of each of the bas-reliefs are orna- 
ments in bronze, representing the badges worn 
by the Prince, his heraldic bearings, and the 
emblems of peace and war. The four angle 
groups each consist of three figures of the size 
of life, and represent different grades of society 
paying their tribute of respect to the memory of 
the Prince, by placing wreaths upon the pedestal 
of the monument. Although designed by others, 
they were subject to the approval and suggestions 
of the origiva! designer, so that the whole should 
be in harmony. Two of these have been en- 
trusted to Mr. D. W. Stevenson: that at the 
south-east represents a labourer, his wife and 
child; that to the north-east the professor, the 
artist, and the student. The group to the south- 
west is by Mr. W. Brodie, R.S.A., and consists of 
the figures of a peer in his robes, his wife and 
child; and in that at the north-west angle we 
have a soldier, a sailor, and an engineer. These 
groups are all composed so that the lines carry 
the eye inward and upwards towards the prin- 
cipal figure, but they display considerable action 
and individuality of treatment, the first and 
last-mentioned especially. 

The promoters have no reason to regret the 
long delay which has occurred in carrying out 
the monument, which is a worthy addition to 
the attractions of the city. 

The proveedings at the inauguration by her 
Majesty passed off in the happiest manner, and 
the general feeling is that the honour bestowed 
upon the sculptor is deserved. 

On Tuesday, the 15th instant, the statue of 
Dr. Livingstone, the African traveller, was un. 
veiled by the Lord Provost of the city, in 
presence of a number of the subscribers and 
others. The statue is placed in the Prince’s- 
street Gardens, immediately to the east of the 
Scott monument, and at once strikes the eye as 
being too small for the situation, being only 
about 8 ft. in height. The explorer is represented 
in a free and easy sort of costume, such as he 
may have worn during his travels,—something 
like the Garibaldi uniform, with the addition of 
@ short loose cloak over the left shoulder. In 
the broad belt which encircles his waist is stuck 











a strap from the shoulders; substantial laced 
boots encase the feet, and leather gaiters protect 
the lower limbs. In the right hand is held 
Bible, and the left rests upon the shaft of an 


axe. Stability is given to the figure by the 
stamp of a palm-tree, over which is thrown a 
lion’s skin, and on the ground lie 4 sextant, an 
elephant’s tusk, and other accessories. 

As seen right in front, the figure appears 
well posed, and the action energetic without being 
violent, but from other points of view,—especia!| y 
from the lowerelevation of the Waverley Bridge, — 
the lines do not combine so well, and, as already 
stated, the situation is not a happy one for a 
figure of the size. The pedestal too, which ig 
almost a cube, adds to the effect of littleness; 
one circular on plan, and rather higher, would, 
we think, have been more suitable. Placed in a 
more confined space, such as a quadrangle, the 
statue, which is boldly modelled, would have. 
appeared to much greater advantage, and the 
effect of littleness would not have been so 
apparent. Mrs. D. O. Hill is the sculptor. 








UNDERGROUND RAIL IN PARIS. 


A comMITrEE, under the presidency of M. 
Ferdinand Daval, has been appointed to study 
the possibility of constructing an underground 
railway in Paris, and several meetings have been 
held to that effect. Five schemes were sub- 
mitted and discussed, each proposing to unite 
the chief railway stations of Paris to a number 
of lines which would terminate at some central 
station, to be built either under the Louvre, the 
Halles, or the Opera. It is suggested that the 
railway should run under the boulevards, the 
faubourgs Saint Martin, Saint Dénis, Mont- 
martre, and the Rues de la Chaussée d’Antin, de. 
Rivoli, &c. The chief impediment is the diffi- 
culty of crossing the Seine, and the commission 
is in favour of building three covered bridges 
over this river. Such are the vague outlines of 
the schemes which bave found most favour, and 
which will probably be brought before the public 
at no distant date. The committee is now 
studying the details elaborated in more minute 
plans. We should mention also that several 
eminent engineers came over to London during 
the months of May and June to visit our metro- 
politan railway, with a view to the construction 
of some similar means of communication in 
Paris. Among these gentlemen we were able to 
note the presence of M. Alphand, Director of 
the Travaux de Paris; MM. Baffet, Grégoire, 
and Huet, Ingénieurs des Ponts et Chaussées ; 
and M. Hocherean, Chief of the Pablic Thorough- 
fares Department. 





THE COST OF WIDENING THE HARROW 
ROAD. 


Tue widening of Harrow.road is amongst the 
improvements which are about to be carried out 
in different parte of the metropolis, and the 
large sum which it will cost was incidentally 
stated at a recent meeting of the Paddington 
Vestry. Mr. Braid, one of the members, com- 
plained of the delay which had taken place in 
carrying out the improvement, and urged that 
the Metropolitan Board of Works should be 
pressed in the matter. Mr. Roche, the repre- 
sentative of the vestry at the Metropolitan Board, 
observed, in reply, that the improvement was 
one of a series of improvements the cost of 
which would exceed two millions. No time had 
been lost respecting the Harrow-road improve- 
ment, the claims sent in in connexion with which 
amounted to 168,0001., and settlements to the 
extent of 123,0001. had taken place. Almost all 
the properties had been acquired, and absolute 
possession of the whole must be given by Sep- 
tember 29th. The houses would then be sold, 
and the work commenced. 





THE TOWER OF HASSAN, RABAT, 
MOROCCO. 


IN our present number we give a view of the 
Tower of Hasean at Rabat. This edifice, beside 
being a fine example of Moorish art at its best 
period, is of extreme interest from its historical 
associations, it being one of three similar towers 
built in the twelfth century by the Sevillian 
architect and mathematician, Al-Geber, by order 
of the renowned sultan, Yakiib-al-Mansir, the 
companion towers being the Koutoubyn tower 
in the city of Morocco, and the well-known 
“ Giralda” at Seville. The cost of the erection 
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which they formed the minarets, the city of 
Rabat and the citadel of the city of Morocco, 
was defrayed from the booty captured from the 
Spaniards at the battle of Alarcos in 1194, which 
was of snch value that we are told that no more 
than a fifth part was required to pay for these 
great public works, in the erection of which forty 
thousand Christian slaves were employed, to 
whom freedom was granted on their com- 
pletion. 

The Hassan tower is situated about a mile 
from the mouth of the river Bou.-Regreg, which 
rans between the towns of Saleeand Rabat, and 
being on high ground, it may be seen from many 
miles to seaward. The ruins of the mosque, of 
which it was an appendage, still occupy a large 
area on the south side. The roof of this mosque 
was supported by three hundred and sixty 
columns, many of which are till standing, 
though the greater number are lying prostrate, 
and overgrown with trees and shrubs. The walls 
of the tower, which are of hewn stone through. 
out, are of great thickness, and externally deco. 
rated with those richly-carved arabesques which, 
in the sister tower at Seville, have been aptly 
compared by a recent writer to Mechlin lace 


|tower is composed of five square apartments, | 
| having ceilings of stucco, richly ornamented in 


patterns similar to those in the Alhambra at 
Granada. The ascent past these apartments to 
the summit of the tower is by means of a spiral 
inclined plane, such as in many such edifices 
takes the place of stairs, e0 that a horse might 
be easily ridden to the top,—a feat which is said 
to have been performed at Seville by a Scottish 
knight, who in this manner ascended the 
Giralda, and proclaimed from the gallery, whence 
the mueddin had been accustomed to call the 
faithfal to prayer, the capture of the city by 
the Christians, under San Fernando, in 1248, 
This inclined plane in the Hassan tower is, 
indeed, so wide that three horses might go up 
it abreast, or a carriage might be driven to 
the top. 
The tower was in perfect preservation in the 
| middle of the last century, but since that time 
it has suffered much damage from lightning, as 
well as from the destructive propensities of the 
| Moors, who anscrapulously destroy their most 
| interesting national monuments for the sake of 
the building materials of which they are com- 
| posed. It is nearly 60 ft. square at the base, and 


petrified. Light is admitted to the interior by |ite present height is somewhat under 200 ft. 


a number of windows and loo 


form in each story, but all equally elegant in 
design and workmanship. The interior of the 


pholes differing in | When complete it was probably 100 ft. more lofty, 


most likely being surmounted by a smaller tower 
or steeple terminated by a staff bearing metal 
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globes similar to those which still decorate the 
summit of the sister tower at Morocco, or to 
those which terminated the minaret at Seville antil 
they were thrown down by the earthquake of 
1395, after which they were replaced by the 
vane whence the tower derived its present title 
of the Giralda (Anglice, a weathercock). 

From Al-Geber, the architect of the Hassan 
tower, the science of quantities, first introdaced 
into Earope by the Arabs, received its name. 
Though known previously, algebra, like many 
other branches of science, was more successfully 
developed by them than it had been before, and 
there is reason to believe that; it was he who first 
introduced the system among his countrymen 10 
Spain. The three towers of Seville, Morocco, 
and Rabat, are the chief existing works which are 
universally acknowledged as owing their orig!” 
to the genius of Al.Geber ; but there can be 
little doubt that among the splendid relics 
of Moorish architectural art still remaining 10 
Spain and Morocco there are many, especially 10 
the neighbourhood of Rabat, the merits of which 
are due to his taste and skill. 

The engraving is from a sketch made on the 
‘spot by Mr. Trovey Blackmore, who has recently 
\retarned from # journey in Morocco, when he 
| spent some time in an investigation of the many 


| interesting historical monumenta in that little- 


' frequented land. 
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PLAN OF NORTH-EAST PORTION 
B. No, 317, Strand. | 


A. A. Boundary of parish. 
C. The Blacksmith’'s house. 


D, Old timber house, No, 88, Drury-lane, formerly the ‘‘Cock and Pye.” 
Nell Gwyn’s lodgings in 1667, according to Cunningham. 
E. Site of the Cross in the Strand; afterwards of the Maypole, till 1718. The 


ST. MARY . LE. STRAND. 
BUILDING AND REBUILDING. 
From the Thames the parish extends north- 


wards a short quarter of a mile, till the frontier 
of St. Martin’s is reached. From Newcastle. | 8 


> Be) 


OLYMPIC THEATRE ‘ ~ 


DRURY HOUSE 


OF ST. MARY-LE-STRAND. 


Maypole-alley, against the Olympic Theatre, is, of course, a pretender. 
Bailey’s Hackney Coaches stood here from 1634. 

. Pettyford-court, formerly Wilson’s-court. 

. “Craven’s Head public-house, No, 99, Drury-lane. 

. Old buildings (Craven House), 





amiss to begin by repeating the story which 
brings back green fields within reach of a load 


| shout from the Strand. 


In Elizabeth’s time, the way from the open 
country north of the village of St. Giles to the 
and the Thames, started southwards from 
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_The lane,—quasi-rural a centary before,—was 
| in 1658 (the date of the map of Faithorne and 
_Newcourt) lined solidly with houses on both 
| sides for ite whole length. St. Martin’s.lane 
| had also been lined with houses; but from the 
| west and north the fields came up to them and 


street, on the east, to the Savoy, is about the the straggling houses of Broad St. Giles, not yet | to St. Giles’s. The road to Oxford ran through 


same distance. 
nificent dimensions in London, they suggest, 
when used of an old parish in its centre,—ranged 
over at large,—not a little fulness of exposition. 
A fall resounding line of well-composed bourgeois 
might be put round the boundary of such a 
parish, and leave much of thestory untold. The 


Oldborne. To east and west of the southward 
trending lane {[ Drury-lane} were the open fields. 
These lasted on the east side down to Drury 
House, which, with its outbuildings and gardens, 
filled up the obtuse corner formed by the 
lane and the Via de [ Wych-street ], 


text of Mr. Diprose’s pleasant, chatty “‘ Account | leading to St. Clement’s Church. After the 


of St. Clement Danes,”—the bbour-parish | 
to the east,—would reach (the pte 4 of ps 
survey) a well-measured mile, and leave a 
fraction of surp! Therefore, it will be as 
well to keep near the buildings shown in the 
view, page 833, and not get out of sight of the 
eastern boundary of the parish. This runs near 
vy Newcastle-street into Wych-street, along the 


good | those respects 





centre of Drary-lane to White Hart-street, and 
then turns to the westward, It may not be | 


fields on the west side came the Convent Garden. 
Buildings, not so very densely packed,—if in 
Aggas’s maps are to be taken 
seriously,—filled the interval southwards to the 
Strand. The Strand itself was reached by the 
narrow way,—then probably without a name,— 
since known as Maypole-alley, Little Drury-lane, 
and (now) Drury-court. In the reigns of the 
first James and the first Charles, the village of 
St. Giles joined itself to London without a break. 


Although these are not mag- reached by the western buildings of High the fields, after passing through the vil 


| [New Oxford.street was opened in 1847]. After 
|the Restoration, some noblemen lived in the 
| lane,—as the Earl of Clare (Clare Market, &c.), 
and the Earl of Craven (Craven Buildings, &c.). 
This sort of resident ceased to live here in 
William’s reign. 

A resolute inquirer might find researches 
rewarded, and enable future to 
make less misty the early history of the mansion- 
house of the 8, that gave the name to 
Drury-lane. Stow (1598) does not mention it.* 
Yet, if built by the Sir William Drary, Knight of 

* A Dreury House is mentioned b w,—** i 
Drewe Drewrie [Dru was indie Geheitcen 


among the Hawsted Drurys| a worshipful o thereof 
as of cid tame on gree Sining to the abboe 
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of .” This was in jan a Barbican: in the 
les II, the residence of Prince Rupert, 
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the Garter, a notable commanderin the Irish wars, 
it must have been in Stow’s memory. Sir Wil- 
liam was marshal of Berwick, 1573, president of 
Munster, 1576; assisted Henry Quatre in France, 
and was killed in a duel there in 1589; the 
canse—* that, being a Knight of the Garter, he 
claimed precendency of [Sir John] Boroughs, who 
was the younger son of a baron.” The Drurys 
were lords of the manor of Hawsted, Suffolk, 
three or four miles south-west of Bury St. 
Edmunds, from 1505, for about 150 years. The 
papers are, no doubt, in existence from which the 
Rev. Sir John Callum, bart. (in 1784) drew his 
very detailed information for the lengthy Tract 
(in vol. v. of “ Bibliotheca Topographica Britan- 
nica,” 1790). Unfortunately it did not occur to 
him to connect his story with that of the house 
bonght, and much built to, by the Earl of Craven 
(died 1697), then called Craven House, finally 
taken down in 1803. It farnished a site for the 
Olympic Theatre, and suggested the names of 
the present Craven-buildings, Craven-yard, and 
“Craven Head.” 

A bit of the parish church shows to the right 

of the view. The original church, pulled down 
in 1549, by Somerset, stood, Stow says, in a 
« faire cemitorie (or churchyard) . . . . [on the south side 
of the Strand—the north portion of the east of the 
quadrangle of the present Somerset House |—called of the 
Nativitie of Our Ladie, and the Innocents at the Strand, 
and of some by meane of a brotherhood kept there, called 
of S. Vrsula at the Strand.” 
The Protector promised to build a new one for 
the parishioners, but did not live to do so. They 
were obliged to join themselves to the Charch 
of St. Clement Danes, and afterwards to the 
chapel in the Savoy, until a new church was 
built. James Gibbs was the architect of the 
“new church in the Strand.” First stone laid 
25th of February, 1714; steeple finished, 7th of 
September, 1717; consecrated, 1st of January, 
1723: architect’s estimate, 8,9971.; cost, 16,3411. 
Gibbs’s “Book of Architecture,” in which the 
church is given, was published 1728. It was the 
first and not the best of Gibbs’s buildings. The 
change of design of the west front during execu- 
tion is seen pretty clearly in the work, and ex- 
plained in its designer’s book. The peculiar 
modelling of the steeple, setting in by stages 
with free columns, on two sides only, its lean. 
ness in angular perspective, and some of its 
stiffness, may be credited to one of those changes 
of front in the face of the enemy which archi- 
tects are,—nowadays as heretofore,—not seldom 
compelled to execute : 

“There was at first no steeple designed for that church, 
only a small campanile, or turret for a bell, was to have 
been over the west end of it.’”. [In the course of execution 
came the demand for a well-developed steeple.| ‘‘ The 
building being then advanced 20 ft. above ground, and 
therefore admitting of no alteration from east to west, 
which was only 14 ft., I was obliged to spread it from 
south to north, which makes the plan oblong, which other- 
wise should have been square.”—J. Gibbs, 1728. 

The church looks its best in the view from the 
direct west. Perhaps we have reason to be 
satisfied that the design favoured by Gibbs was 
set aside. He could at times carry baldness and 
dryness to some perfection. 

In the designs, the semicircular portico at the 
west end has, where the flaming vase is now,— 
on the summit of the semi-dome,—a statue of 
Anne, backed by a deep semicircular barrel- 
vault with coffers. In the actual building the 
glass of the west window is on the outside, and 
the recess within. 

Gibbe’s design for a colamn “ 250 fc. high, at 
the distance of 80 ft. from the west front, intended 
in honour of Queen Anne, at the top of which 
her statue waa to be placed,” was approved, and 
stone brought to the site for the foundation. Bat 
it was put aside at the Queen’s death, otherwise 
it would have outdone the other efforts of the 
sort up to the present time. The Monument is 
202 ft.; Nelson column, 145 ft.; the Duke of 
York’s, 124 ft. high. 

The site lives in every memory as the scene 
of the “ high heroic games,”—of poets, critics, 
patrons,—bookeellers,—directed personally by 
the Goddess of the “ Danciad.” 

** Amid that area wide they took their stand, 

Where the tall maypole once o’erlook’d the Strand - 
But now (so Anne and Piety ordain) : 
A church collects the saints of Drury-lane.”’ 

Book ITI. 

Sticklers for accuracy, regpectability, and the 
parochial system have, doubtless, fiercely re- 
sented such trifling by Mr. Pope, and 
that only inhabitants of less than one-eighth of 
the Lane’s length (and only of its western side) 
would find their parish church in St, Mary-le- 
Strand. 

Little Drary-lane [at one time M. , 
and now Drury-court |,— myeto-cieg, 





“which from the Strand runneth up to Great Drary- [paren to the cipher of his diary. March §, 


lane: this part being but narrow is troublesome 
by the passage of coaches and carts [now, 1876, it is 
flagged and not used for vehicles, which pass down New- 
ceastle-street], it being a great Thoroughfare, and the 
Houses being but ordinary, makes it to be ill inhabited; 
on the east side is a small Court called Wilson’s-court 
[now Pettyford-court]}.’”’—Strype’s Stow, 1720. 

Mention of Maypole-alley ought to lead to 
some discourse about the maypole itself, its 
putting up and pulling down, and the disposal of 
the last at Wanstead. The 1661 maypole is said 
to have been raised by the father of Ann Clarges 
“to commemorate his daughter’s good fortune 
in arriving to the dignity of Duchess of Albe- 
marle.” Its length was 134 ft.,—obviously all 
too lengthy a matter for introduction here. The 
cross in the Strand which the maypole super- 
seded, the stand for Captain Bailey’s hackuey- 
coaches, at the Maypole in the Strand, in 1634 
(some of the earliest in London), and other sub- 
jects not a few, belong also properly to this 
corner of the parisb, brimful of histories of great 
things and smal). 

Pepys, on May 1, 1667, makes entry :— 

“To Westminster; in the way meeting many milk- 
maids, with their garlands upon their pails, dancing, with 
a fiddler before them; and saw pretty Nelly standing at 
her lodging’s door, in Drury-lane, in her smock sleeves 
and bodice, looking upon one: she seemed a mighty pretty 
creature,” 

The worthy Samuel was brought to Nelly at 

the King’s—| play |—house by his friend, Mrs. 
Knipp, and treated to kissing of ‘‘ the mighty 
pretty soul’’ on the 23rd of January, 1666-67 
(his wife was by :—‘‘I kissed her and so did my 
wife.”)* Pretty witty Nell” was not the king’s 
mistress till 1669 (nineteen years old). Pepys 
was then living in Seething-lane (Great Tower- 
street, City); so that he would pass the end of 
Little Drury-lane in his way to Westminster. 
Therefore the conjecture that the milkmaids 
were at the maypole, and Eleanor’s lodging in 
(what is now) Drury-court, does not seem un- 
reasonable. Cunningham lodges her in the old 
house, the Cock and [Mag} Pye,—the northern. 
most of two now standing on the west of Drury- 
lane, facing towards Wych-street. An illustra- 
tive cut (p. 39 of his “‘ Nell Gwyn”’) shows the 
milkmaids gambolling in the open space in front. 
Bat why is the communicative Clerk of the Acts 
accused thus of untold deviations ? 
It has been believed, and printed in bound 
volumes, that No. 317, Strand (or else what was 
No. 1. Drury-court), was the Forge in St. 
Clement’s Danes, which formerly belonged to 
the City (but no longer exists)+, in respect of 
which suit and service is duly done each year for 
the sheriffs of Middlesex. Six large and old 
horseshoes lying on the table, and then sixty-one 
hobnails (supplied fresh every year), must be 
counted, the number declared twice, and the 
Remembrancer say “‘ good number.” To under- 
take labours in respect of tenements yielding 
no profits, is anytring but a sign of the much- 
vaunted exclusion of the imagination from the 
management of house property. Many, no 
doubt, derive special satisfaction from believing 
that the St. Clement’s forge bad the ingenuity 
to be in another parish—all Drury-court is in 
St. Mary-le-Strand—as well as non-existent. 

A house in Drury-court is by tradition, and 
written and printed record, associated with a 
bit of English history. Till pulled down just 
recently, No. 1, Drary-court was occupied by 
Mr. Henry Smart, a smith. This house was of 
the seventeenth century type, still to be found 
hereabouts—with an eyebrow of abont 2 ft. 
above the ground.story,—wood-panelled upper 
stories, and a couple of gables. It is asserted 
that it had been used in the same trade for gene- 
rations. Why not, the argument goes, in un- 
broken succession at least from the middle of 
the seventeenth century ? At that time in this 
court, and on the east side of it, a smith lived— 
his name Clarges—and his daughter was the 
wife of George Monk. She became Dachess of 
Albemarle in Jane, 1660, and was mother of the 
Dake of Albemarle, who succeeded the General in 
his titles. “ He was prisoner in the Tower,” says 
Aubrey, “when she was kind to him, . . . it 
must be remembered that he then wasin want, and 
she assisted him. . . . She was not at all hand- 
some or cleanly. ... Her mother was one of 
five woemen barbers.” This imprisonment would 
seem to have begun in 1646, and continued some 
time. Pepys was candid, as Aubrey himeelf, 
when plain words could do no burt,—trusting in 








* Sir Walter gently hinted,—“ It is just as well that 
Mrs. Pepys was present on this occasion.” 

t ‘‘ Where the tenements and lands are situated no one 
knows, nor doth the City receive any rents or profits 
thereby.”—Sheriff Hoare, MS. Journal, 1740-41; quoted 
by Timbs. , 











1661, he was with “high company; among 
others the Duchesse of Albermarle, who is ever 
a plain homely dowdy” ; and a few years later 
he was “mad at the cursed words of the 
Dachesse [speaking against his patron, Lord 
Sandwich], a very ill-looked woman.” The 
marriage with Monk was in 1652. She was 
then Mrs. Radford, having been first married in 
1632-33. Her family’s way of showing satis. 
faction—and gaining some reflected lustre—in 
1661 has been mentioned above, 

This place and buildiug, hanging in the front 
in Monk’s memory, —reminders of his wife and her 
ambitions,—not improbably played a part among 
the secret personal inflaences which led to the 
resolution that brought Charles to Dover on 
25th May, 1660, and somewhat changed the 
course of our history. 

Aubrey’s statement about the house occurs 
thue,—*“ his [ Monk’s] semstres Nan Cl..... (a 
blacksmith’s daughter) ,””—with the note thereto. 
“The shop is still of that trade; the corner 
shop the first turning on ye right band as you 
come out of the Strand, into Drury-lane; the 
house is now built of brick.” Brayley—*  Lon- 
diniana,” 1829,—remarks in a farther note,— 
no doubt written after personal examination,— 
“The house alluded to is probably that at the 
right-hand corner of Little Drury-lane, now a 
butcher’s, and whitened over.” This would make 
out that the house was No. 317, Strand. But 
Aubrey’s description cannot apply to a house at 
the corner of the Strand and Drary-court. He 
probably made no personal examination, and his 
informant, “Mrs. Linden, his [Monk’s| kins. 
woman, a Devon woman, whose name was Monk,” 
no doubt lacked the training of an exact topo- 
grapher. All this may be true, and, in addition, 
the passage may have been “putt in writing 
tumultuarily.” The lives were for Anthony a 
Wood’s nse in the Athenw Oxonienses ; sent to 
him with a friendly letter (15th of June, 1680), 
In that letter his work is depreciated in this 
characteristic phrase of self-contented modesty. 
The absolute identification of the house is incom- 
plete, and it would only be possible to pursue 
the matter further by means of a literature of 
conjectural emendations. The no-doubt worthy, 
—and certainly wordy,—Thomas Gumble, D.D., 
“one of his chaplains,” published 486 pages of 
panegyric of his Lordship the year after his 
death (1671), bat made the details about the 
Duchess scanty to excess. In his book there is 
absolately no mention of her parentage, and no 
gossip about the father’s forge. 

No. 317, Strand (the house at the east corner 
of Drury-court and the Strand), and No. 1, 
Drury-court (the timber house adjoining), of both 
of which there has been talk above, have been 
pulled down within the last year or so. Pre- 
viously todemolition they had (especially No. 317) 
been attaining decrepitude. In their place a 
new building of brick and Portland stone has 
been erected. It has been carried out by Mr. 
James Macey, of Milford Wharf, Strand, under 
Messrs. J. & S. F. Clarkson, of Great Ormond- 
street, the architects. Stanchions, iron shop- 
front, baleonettes, &c., have been very well 
executed by H. Young & Co., of Eccleston Iron- 
works, Pimlico. Mr. Learwood was the fore- 
man. The extreme dimensions on the ground 
story are 75 ft. (north to south) by 23 fr. The 
north portions are lighted from Pettyford-court 
and Drury-court, and the south portions from 
the Strand and Drury-court. The ground-story 
accommodates the shop and wholesale depart- 
ments of Mr. Henry J. Vickers, publisher and 
bookseller, and the basement is used in his busi- 
ness forstorage and packing of goods; alsocontains 
some of the lavatories, water-closets, &e. The 
three upper floors, built for letting as warerooms 
or show-rooms, are 13 ft. and 12 ft. high. The 
ground story is 14 ft., and the basement 10ft. Gin. 

The notice of Mr. Vickers’s new house of busi- 
ness would be incomplete without some slight 
notice of the business itself,—one of the peculiar 
growths of the “tuberosity of modern civiliza- 
tion.” Retail traders are here supplied with all 
periodicals and magazines as received from the 
publishers. The premises are a sort of universal 
publishing-hoage for reviews, magazines, periodi- 
cals—literary, religious, technical, various,— 
gathered from every quarter, in huge heaps, 
immediately after the press has produced them. 
The convenience to the retailer is enormous,— 
time is eaved, and labour of messengers. Some 
very large nombers of much-looked-for publica- 
tions are gt times brought in, and almost 
immediately dispersed. Thousands of copies 
are carried away in a single afternoon. 
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The business was carried on from 1837 to 1853 
by George & Henry J. Vickers, who continued 
what their father had started in 1834. In the 
“thirties” about thirty periodicals supplied the 
popular wants of London, practically of England, 
The “Penny Magazine” of the Useful Know- 
ledge Society (1832-45), and their ‘ Penny 
Cyclopwdia” (1833-43, &e.); the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge’s “ Saturday 
Magazine” (1832 to 1844); the “ Mirror” (to 
1849), were among the earlier serials,—now all 
at an end. “Chambers’s Journal” started in 
1832, and still flourishes. The Builder, now 
nearing its eighth lustre, joined, in 1842, a select 
company of technical journals. The survivors 
number about a dozen,—almost all started in 
the five previous years. Now the serials pub- 
lished in London number near upon 800, not 
counting, of course, daily newspapers and local 
journals, but reckoning the whole of the periodi- 
cals from one-halfpenny to the quarterly reviews. 
London boasts at present of over thirty half. 
penny monthlies. In 1853 the business divided 
itself into town and country, and the brothers 
separated, Mr. George Vickers taking the country 
trade, and Mr. Henry Vickers town and suburbs. 
To him, and his son Henry, who is to succeed 
him, may properly be wished good fortune as of 
old. Large numbers of the Builder,—and, of 
course, of our contemporaries no stint,—will, we 
hope, be taken for many a year in and out of 
the good-looking new house. 








THE CHURCH AND ANCHORITE OF 
ALDRINGTON, SUSSEX. 


Tue Bishop of Chichester has recently laid 
the north-east corner-stone of the parish church 
of St. Leonard, Aldrington, which, after having 
been for centuries in ruins, is now, through the 
liberality of the chief landholders in the parish, 
to be rebuilt, 

The ruins are close to Portslade Station, on 
the South Coast line of railway, and stand in the 
wide bare fields between it and the sea, screened 
from the westerly gales by a row of stunted 
wild-looking elms. Indeed, so solitary and for- 
gotten do the ruins appear, that, after passing 
out of Brighton by way of Cliftonville, and its 
rows of thickly-peopled squares and terraces, it 
is difficult to realise that the “poore fishing 
village of Brighthelmstone” once depended on 
Aldrington harbour for its prosperity! Yet 
Aldrington, now numbering but some forty in. 
habitants, was once a very important place ; for 
it stands, so it is believed, near the site of the 
Roman “ Portus Adarni,” where the river Adar 
flowed into the sea; as did also Portslade, which 
derives its pame from the “ lade,” or trackway, 
to the port. 

In Norman and Mediseval days, Aldrington 
prospered; but at the beginning of the last 
century, owing to the opening to the new port 
and outlet of the Adar at Kingston, near Shore- 
ham, it had dwindled down to some 200 inhabi- 
tants, who lived in houses fronting the sea ; but 
unfortunately, from time to time, the sea en- 
croached on them, as it was then doing, and still 
does, all along the coast from Selsey Bill to 
Beachy Head; and finally, in 1703, came that 
memorable gale which Defoe describes as having 
thrown down the Eddystone lighthouse, blown 
down flat the market-house of Shoreham, and 
shattered Brighthelmstone, and in this tempest 
almost all the village of Aldrington was swept 
away. 

In 1724 the parsonage-hoase and church alone 
remained, and doubtless from this time the 
church became a ruin, and the living a sinecure 
for @ non-resident rector. Bat now again Ald. 
rington is reviving, and, curiously enough, the 
old river-bed has again become a harbour for the 
vessels which now supply its old neighbour, 
Brighton, with coal. 

The Church of St. Leonard, built in Norman 
days as the parish charch of “ Eldritune,” was, 
in the time of Henry IIL, given by its then 
owner, with that of Portslade, to the Premon- 
stratensian Abbey of St. Radegund, of Bradsole, 
in Polton, near Dover, who appointed their 
Canons as its rectors. 

The ruins of the church consist of the lower 
part of the west tower, a portion of an east wall, 
and the lower part of the south wall. The 
interior was filled with the flints and débris of 
the ruined walls, and the foundations of the 
north and other walls which were dug up some 
thirty years ago. All are built of flint and 
mortar of great hardness, with quoins and 
dressings of Caen stone; the tower buttresses 





exist in a shattered state, and the jambs of the 
tower archway. There are also the remains of 
one of the south chancels, and a perfect one in the 
east wall, besides the half of another, which has a 
jamb and head of a different and later date of 


moulding. In excavating for the foundation of 
the north-east corner-stone, the foundations of 
the east wall were found to be almost on the 
surface of the ground, while the trench of the 
north wall foundations, some depth below, was 
discovered to run eastward of it more than 40 ft., 
thus showing that some centuries ago the church 
had been shortened by pulling down either the 
canon’s choir or lady-chapel, and building up a 
new east wall with the old materials of different 
dates. Within the area of the nave have been 
found a Norman monumental stone, and some 
moulded monumental slabs of Parbeck marble 
of thirteenth or fourteenth-century date. 

It ie, of course, intended in the rebuilding to 
carefully preserve untouched the old ruins, and 
to incorporate ~hem with the new walls, and to 
found the designs on the old lines, and on the 
details of the existing remains, and on any others 
yet to be discovered. The architects engaged 
are Mr. R. Herbert Carpenter and Mr. B. Ingelow, 
of London. 





As regards the Anchorite of Aldrington, some 
very interesting documents have been explained, 
in a paper by the Rev. E. Turner, communicated | 
tothe Sussex Archwological Society. It appears | 
that William Bolle was “incladed” as an 
Anchorite by the Bishop of Chichester. He had | 
been a chaplain or canon of the Abbey of, 
St. Radegund, and rector of Aldrington; the, 
“inclusion” service had been performed on the 
20th day of December in the cathedral church, 
Now, it seems in those days that the ancient very | 
strict rule of discipline was much relaxed, and | 
instead of avoiding the villages and towns as of 
old, the “ anchorages,’ probably for the sake of 
the alms and benefactions, were then attached 
to them. Moreover, the Bishop would be re- 
sponsible for the anchorite’s support were he 
not before the inclusion tv satisfy himself that 
there were other and available probable means of 
support. Other anchorages are known to have 
existed at Norwich, Coventry, Pagham, Houghton, 
Northampton, &c., but of none are the facts so 
well preserved as that of Aldrington. 

There is preserved the petition of the Dean of 
Chichester (Jobannes Maydenhithe) and his 
chapter, dated June 2, 1402, to the Bishop of 
Chichester, reciting that William Bolle, having 
resigned his rectorship, and become a recluse, 
and hisresignation having been signed by Richard 
Swetapale, the public notary, and that his action, 
not being by compulsion, but by his own will, in- 
spired by God,—that on a space in the cemetery of 
Aldrington, on the north side, in an empty 
corner (angularem vacuum) an habitation should 
be constructed for him with a means of access 
“ in capellam Beate Marie eidem loco contiguam. 
To this the Bishop returned answer by issuing 
his licence from his Manor House of Amberly, on 
the last day of May, 1402, in which he conceded 
their petition,and confirmed to William Bolle the 
place asked for an habitation, and he farther 
directed it should be built continentem in lati- 
tudine viginti quatuor pedes, et in longitudine 
viginti novem pedes .. . cum suis pertinenciis ; 
and thatafter the recessum vel decessum of the said 
William Bolle, it should return to his disposal 
or that of his successors in the bishopric. 

As this interesting document so clearly defines 
the position and dimensions of this curious addi. 
tion to the lady chapel and church of Aldrington, 
any traces of the foundations or their trenches 
will, we understand, be searched for, and, if dis- 
covered, will be carefully preserved in remem- 
brance of the old rector, canon, and anchorite 
William Bolle. 





THE PROPOSED NEW INFIRMARY FOR 
MARYLEBONE. 

THE proposal of the Marylebone Vestry to 
erect a new infirmary beyond the parish is meet- 
ing with considerable opposition from a number 
of the residents. At a public meeting, held at 
the Marylebone Court-house, on Friday evening, 
the 11th inst., at which Sir Thomas Chambers, 
Q.C., M.P., presided, a resolution was passed to 
the effect that the meeting learnt with surprise 
and alarm the action of the bone guardians 
in their attempt to squander 100,000/. of the 
ratepayers’ money for the site and construction 
of an infirmary out of the parish, notwithstand- 
ing the extensive expenditure now going on in 





the reconstruction of the workhouse, and the 
crushing burthens the ratepayers have to bear. 


FROM CATANIA. 


Reapine in the Builder of meetings whereat 
some of your antiquaries find “ sermons in stones, 
and good in everything,” one wonders why they 
do not invade Catania. The antiquary who 
knows his calling must be well repaid. The 
tyro anxious to learn could never commence 
under more tempting influences. Etna has 
destroyed the town seven times. Ear 
have done still more harm, so there are layers of 
treasures, and the Greek era, 700 B.C., soon 
becomes a familiar epoch. No one knows the 
exact date of the theatre, but according to 
Thucydides, Alcibiades, in his second expedition 
to Sicily, persuaded the people they required a 
second. The walls were lined with sculptured 
marble. The corridors, boxes, and porticos used 
by the Romans show that a subsequent restora- 
tion took place. The result was a theatre 
twice the size of that of Athens, which was the 
first of its era for magnificence of decoration and 
Juxury in its fabrication —the only one with 
colamned boxes, portico, and corridor ; it was the 
theatre enriched as an Odeon, similar to that in 
Rome, Laodicea, Smyrna, Carthage, Ephesus, 
Corinth, and Athens, entered by a grand stair- 
case, altogether significant of its great import- 
ance. It is supposed to be in date of the second 
Olympiad, constructed from the spoils of the 
Athenian fleet captured by the Syracusans. The 
theatre of Catania measured 339 Sicilian palms— 
that of Athens, 311—and was capable of holding 
7,120 persons, while that of Athens held but 3,277. 
The richness of all the mural decorations, of 


| various marbles, especially of rosso antico, in- 


creases its interest. This building was, it is 
supposed, first partly destroyed by the eruption 
of Etna, and then by an earthquake ; afterwards it 
was reconstructed by the Romans. What ruins 
are excavated give such an idea of how much 
more remains to be known, that all art-lovers 
desire earnestly to see more brought to light. 
The columns of the stage being perfect, and of 
great value and namber, have been utilised for 
the facade of the Church of St. Agatha, in 
which is a wonderful painting, representing the 
eruption as vividly as if painted recently. 
Wonld it not be worth study—as to the preserva- 
tion of its colours — how much is due to art, 
how much to climate or nature? It was 
painted, it is thought, in 1669, by order of the 
bishop Bonadias, whose tomb with bust is under 
the painting, which has a second value in theexact 
plan of the city it portrays. There are many 
tombs in this church of the Byzantine epoch, of 
great interest ; and the history of Agatha, patron 
saint of the town, is marvellously set forth in wood 
carvings, in the chancel, known as dating from the 
“buonaepoca.” In another part of the town are 
more ruins of baths, wherein are bas-reliefs, the 
triumph of Bacchus, well shown. For the com- 
fort and arrangement of the baths, no modern 
establishment s them: there were 
rooms for hot and cold, douche, vapour, and 
shower baths ; and it is supposed that although 
distant half a mile from the first-named, these 
formed one large whole under the city. The 
Benedictine monastery has the grandeur of a 
royal palace, and was only half-destroyed in 
1669,—a miracle seems to have taken place, 
according to tradition, as you are shown the 
black lava which stayed its course within a few 
yards of the building. The earthquake was not 
so stayed, and the reconstruction of the upper 
story wasnecessary. The altars are of antique 
vert, and of stalactite of unique perfection. To 
this convent is attached a most interesting 
museum, with findings from each eruption, mani- 
fold; besides these, there is a revolver of the 
sixteenth century, said to be unique, and which 
suggests the origin of the so-called new invention. 
Amongst the pictures, one must admire most 
those of the Flemish and Dutch schools, some 
very good of Caravaggio, others of the best of 
Pietro Novelli, Sieur Monrealese, and one magni- 
ficent example of Antonello, of Messina. A 
great collection of the minerals of the country, 
especially in sulphur specimens, enriches the 
museum. Is there not temptation and reason 
why the antiquary and archwologist should 
hither wend his way? for I have very feebly 
described what awaits him. September is to 
see the Bellini Festival, of which I shall send 
the details as soon as known. 

In this fearful heat one only goes out late in 
the day, or so unnaturally early, that with blink. 
ing eyes little can be understood, and ears play a 
secondary part where the guide only explains in 
the patois of the country or a French all his own. 
There is a meat market in construction like one 
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at Milan; over each shed, or meat-house, isa] 


marble head of the beast, bull, sheep, calf, &c., 
for whose remains it is designed. It was found 
the butchers of the place kept their meat from 
day to day by immersion at night in old water ; 
inspectors now visit the shops, and compel the 
holders to send it to the public market. There 
is also @ new public washing open stream, 
running down to the sea—a kind of large trough, 
divided in compartments ; the women presiding 
seemed very comfortable and cheerful. Again 
has our concierge been very tipsy ; whenever he 
goes off to drink he says he bas only been 

kiss the hand of his mother-in-law ! M. 

August 16th. 








THE TRANSACTIONS 
OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


Sir,—A short time ago Mr. H. H. Statham 
wrote to you with reference to the sort of music 
it is usual to provide at an annual soirée of the 
“ British Architects.” He urged, with enthusi- 
astic propriety, that such native chants as 
“Tommy, make room for your Uncle” and Mr. 
Justice Sullivan’s melodious summary of “‘ How 
I came to be a Judge” were hardly suited to 
an entertainment which, in an artistic point 
of view alone, argued the presence of some 
slight social cultivation in both members and 
their guests. The object of this letter is of a 
similar nature; and although I am unable to 
clothe my words with the modest and becoming 
demeanour of Mr. Statham’s language, I 
would venture to ask those members of 
the Institute who undo their copies of the 
“Transactions” to examine the number they 
received last Saturday, and to look carefully at 
pp. 256 and 257. Therein the President, whose 
address to M. Duc, the gold medallist of the 
year, was admirably worded, is made to talk 
in the following ambiguous manner :—“ We 
remember, also, the talent of the man who 
could carry off the grand Prix de Rome in 1825, 
the Decennial (sic) prize, of several thousand 
pounds, given, in 1869, by the late Emperor, and 
who has directed and restored the buildings of 
the Palais de Justice, and whose unselfish love 
for his art prompted him to devote half of it 
(sic) to prizes for the encouragement of young 
architecte,” 

Now, according to a leading article in the 
Builder, some months ago, the “cent mille” 
was to have been given every five years, and, 
in 1864, the year of its inauguration, it was 
not awarded; but in 1869 M. Duc received 
the 100,000 francs from the Emperor Napoleon. 
M. Dac afterwards gave 40,000 francs (not half 
his art) to the foundation of an architectura! 
prize. That the President’s speech is incorrectly 
reported in our “Transactions” is evident, 
seeing that your report, sir, of June 17th omits 
the word “decennial,” and renders the sentence 
to which I have referred not only not obscure, 
but almost correct. 

In the same number of onr “* Transactions,” 
M. Dac’s speech is given in French; and just as 
the Institute musie annoyed your former cor. 
respondent, the Institute French annoys me, who 
have been accustomed to think, as well as talk, 
in that language. I will complain little of the 
absence and misuse of accents, grave, circumflex, 
or acute; but at the same time they are quite 
a8 important in French words as,I need hardly 
add, are dots or a cross to letters in ours. In the 
Institute report of M. Dac’s speech, the cedilla 
has been entirely omitted, even in such a word 
as Frangais. Therein, poor France, instead of 
being désintéressée, is described as “ dés inte. 
rissée” ; poor Greece, instead of being qualified 
with the adjective used by M. Dac—the adjec- 
tive infime—is declared to be infirme ; the word 
apportée is rendered “apportie” ; on is printed 
instead of en; qui instead of que; “ pouvous” 
instead of pouvons ; and while confréres has re- 
ceived sometimes a grave, sometimes an acute 
accent, the word confraternels has been made to 
afford compensation, thus—“ confraternéls.” As 
for the report of the telegram from the French 
architects assembled in congress, it is equally 
disfigured with similar blunders—the names of 
the immediate senders which you, sir, published, 
together with a word-for-word translation of the 
speech four days after its delivery—being entirely 
omitted. These blunders must not, on any 
pretence, be ascribed to the printers, but to the 

secretaries. Indeed, if the Parieian Figaro had 
printed the same amount of English “ copy,” it 
could not have surpassed our “ Transactions ” in 





clerical errors. What, however, may be for- 
given to a Frenchman, who has never journeyed 
further from his capital than Asniéres, is un- 
pardonable is travelled Englishmen, who, more- 
over, have had more than nine weeks in which 
to correct their proofs—the speech of M. Dac 
having been delivered upon June 12th, and 
posted to the members of the Royal Institate 
of British Architects on August 19th of the 
same year. Witiiam H. Waite. 








HOUSE FOR THE LONDON FEMALE 
PREVENTIVE AND REFORMATORY 
INSTITUTION. 

In the early reports of this Institution, the 
committee issued a feeling address and outline 
of progress. In September, 1857, operations 
were commenced in a comparatively small house 
in Grafton-place, Seymour-street. At the ex. 
piration of the first six months, it became neces- 
sary to take larger premises, which were offered 
at 200, Easton-road. Here, again, prosperity 
attended the efforts of the managers, and, in the 
autumn of 1858, it was resolved to take an addi- 
tional house at 18, Cornwall-place, Holloway, for 
the accommodation of more inmates, which 
desirable object was accomplished early in the 
year 1859, since which period additional homes 
have been provided, and on the 19th instant the 
ceremony of laying the foundation-stone of the 
new home at Parson’s-green, Falham, was per- 
formed by Mrs. Holt Yates, the widow of the 
founder, Dr. W. Holt Yates, F.R.A.S. An ad. 
dress, written on parchment, framed and glazed, 
was presented to Mrs. Yates, and a copy of the 
address, on parchment, and other records, were 
placed in a glass cylinder hermetically sealed, in 
@ cavity on the top of the stone. The usual 
silver trowel, inscribed, was, after the ceremony, 
handed to Mrs. Yates, placed on velvet in a 
glass shade. The company were much interested, 
as usual, with the Masonic part of the cere. 
mony; but 

** They ne’er can divine, 
The word or the sign, 
Of a Free and an Accepted Mason. 
’Tis this, and ’tis that, 
They cannot tell what, 
Why so many great men of the nation 
Should aprons put on, 
To make themselves one, 
With a Free and an Accepted Mason.” 
The building will be in the Italian style of 
architecture, and contain, on the ground floor, 
an entrance-hall and staircase. On the right of 
the entrance-hall will be the reception-room and 
chapel. On the left of the hall, the matron’s 
and inmates’ sitting-rooms. Attached to the 
building are a coach-house and laundry. 
On the first floor are the matrons’ and 
inmates’ bedrooms, corridor, infirmary, lava- 
tory, &c. Over the coach-honse and laundry are 
the laundrese’s sitting and bedroom, and Jaan. 
dress helper’s room. On the second floor are an 
assistant’s room and dormitories, 30 ft. by 16 ft. 
and 16 ft. high. with lavatory. Upon the base- 
ment floor are the dining-room, kitchen, store- 
room, coal and coke cellars, &c. In the rear of 
the building are projected the water.closets. 
The architect is Mr. W. P. Griffith, F.S.A., 
and the builder, Mr. James Pocock. The cost 
will be about 2,0001. 








AVEBURY. 
On the 16th inst. the Newbury District Field 
Clab visited Avebury, where Professor Rupert 
Jones, F.R.S., discoursed upon the singular 
stones known as the “Grey Wethers,” from 
their resemblance, when viewed from a distance, 
to a flock of sheep. These huge stones, he said, 
were but the remnant of thousands that had 
been scattered all over those Downs, particularly 
in the valley portions. The Professor re- 
minded his auditory that, in order to understand 
the circumstances under which these great 
irregular blocks of stone were formed and de. 
posited, they must for the moment forget their 
geography, and bear in mind that, in bygone 
ages, there were in that district sand-beds rising 
at least 100 ft. above their heads, and that this 
region was covered by a sea. The water, charged 
with silex, filtered among the sand.grains, 
hardened them, and made these great blocks of 
stone, which, accordingly, formed irregular sand- 
stone beds, interrupted by spaces in which no 
concretionary action went on. These concre- 


tionary quartz sands are called the Bagshot 





sands, from the place in which they were first 
studied; but they are met with near Newbury, 


at Reading, 





and also in the Sandhurst district. 
The sands known as the Wool. ch beds were 
also concreted. The sudden meiting of snow, 
and the sudden fall of rain, had tended to collect 
these stones more in the valleys, as they saw 
them to day, than on the hills ; and such a piece 
of ground as that on which they were then 
standing ought certainly to be preserved as a 
place of national interest. The Professor, re. 
plying to the Rev. C. Soames (Mildenhall), said 
he had seen the Sarsen stones with their original 
surface; but nearly all that remained had under- 
gone change by the action of rain and damp- 
ness. 

Mr. Soames said he had seen a fine sarsen 
stone at Mildenhall, in its original mammillated 
form, 

The Rev. J. Adams said the name by which 
these stones is generally known is “ Sarsens” 
or “ Sassens,” and the commonly-received deriva- 
tion is from Saracen, the name which the Saxons 
applied to Pagans or heathens in general, and to 
nearly everything connected with Pagan worship. 
The late Professor Phillips supposed it came 
from the Latin word “saxum.” This word 
expresses exactly what sarsen commonly means, 
and being, doubtless, the word by which the 
Romans designated the stones, it is not impos- 
sible that the Belgic Britons of these regions 
may have borrowed it from them, and handed it 
down to their descendants, corrupted into 
“sarsens.’ Mr. Adams, however, thought he 
had hit upon the proper derivation in the Saxon 
words “ sar,” grievous, troublesome ; and “ stan,” 
a stone,—meaning together a troublesome stone ; 
and there could be no doubt about these sarsens 
having been very troublesome to the Saxon 
cultivators of the soil. 

Mr. J. H. Parker spoke at some length in 
reference to Silbury Hill, an immense mound, 
of conical shape, believed to be the largest of 
its kind in the world. Mr. Parker referred to the 
sinking of shafts that had taken place in 1849, 
unattended by the discovery of any human 
remains, and drew the inference that it was not 
a barrow, but that it was used to fortify the 
Roman road that passed close by. It had been 
urged that there was a deflection in the old 
Roman road to avoid the hill. The Ordnance 
Survey maps do not show such a deflection, but 
supposing there was a deflection in the old 
Roman road, he did not think that would afford 
sufficient evidence to say the hill was there 
before Roman times. 

The Rev. Bryan King (Avebury) considered 
that the mere fact of no human remains having 
been discovered when the shafts were sunk, 
should not be taken as final evidence that it was 
not ® burial-place. The hill was 5 acres and 
34 perches in extent, and to look for human 
remains was something like looking for a needle 
in a bundle of hay. Small barrows had in some 
cases been opened two or three times before the 
human remains they contained had been found. 
He dissented from the opinion that the hill was 
raised as a fortification, and said it was almost 
impossible to conceive that a sound, wise, and 
practical people, as the Romans were, would have 
been so insane as to have undertaken a labour 
so immense as this must have been, when they 
had natural fortifications on the spur of the 
downs near at hand. There was Oldbury Castle 
on one side, and Barbary Castle on the other, 
both within a day’s march of the heavy-armed 
Romen legion. There was no doubt a system 
of telegraphy on the fortified eminences in the 
country, by which the Roman legions could be 
summoned from one part of the country to the 
other. He had no doubt that the Roman engi- 
neers, in planning this road, which crossed the 
Devizes Down, instructed the workmen to make 
for Silbury Hill. Nine years ago excavations 
were made in a field known as Thornhill, and in 
twenty or thirty places the old Roman road was 
uncovered. 

At a subsequent period of the proceedings Mr. 
Parker took occasion to make some remarks in 
reference to the Temple at Avebury. He con- 
sidered that what the mound was mainly in- 
tended for was to enable the people to look at 
what was going on inthe centre. He thought 
they must stady the record of the early religion 
of the Jews if they would understand the re- 
ligion of the early inhabitants of this country. 
If they would take the trouble to look at the use 
of the word Gilgal from ite earliest mention in 
the Bible, when stones were carried and made 
into a great place for religion and justice, and 
followed the use of the word, they would find it 
did not only mean a place where religious rites 
were performed and justice was administered, 
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but also where leagues were solemnly entered 
into between people of different nations. Great 
solemnity was necessary, and it was by no means 
difficalt to imagine that at Avebury one set of 
deputies walked with their priests and lawyers— 
who were one and the same persons—up the 
grand avenue of stones leading from the great 
western road, while another set from another 
tribe approached from the great eastern road, 
to the central circles, where justice was ad. 
ministered and sacred rites were performed, 
watched by the ordinary people who sat around. 
He had no doubt but that those stupendous 
stones were raised for very important religions 
ceremonies. 











THE SCOTCH BUILDING TRADE. 


Tue position of the building trade in Scotland 
is apt to be misunderstood ia the present uncer. 
tain condition of the indastrial occupations of 
the country. Almost everywhere in the north 
stone and lime workers are busy; new buildings 
are in progress in the provincial towns as well 
as in the cities ; the men in severa! districts have 
succeeded in getting wages raised and stringent 
rules complied with; and yet in the face of all 
this, it is a fact that the general trade of the 
country is suffering from a depression, more 
severe, perhaps, than any tbat has existed since 
before the Crimean and American campaigns. 
In the commercial metropolis of Scotland 
(Glasgow) the other day, the Dean of Guild Coort, 
which grants warrants to erect buildings, passed 
plans which, carried out in their entirety, will 
involve an expenditere in connexion with the 
building trade of 160,000/. The buildings 


intended to be erected do not inclade any public | 


edifices; and it is patent to all that a very for- 
midable list of new structures receives sanction 
fortnightly from the Glasgow Guildry. But it 
is not in Glasgow alone that the activity exists. 
In Edinburgh, Greenock, Dandee, and other 
towns similar tales could be told; and evidence 
of the briskness in building may be gathered in 
the meantime from some of the smallest towns 
in the north. 

That the state of the building trade is inflated 
to a very bigh degree cannot be denied; and 
circumstances are not far to seek sufficient to 
show in what way a time of prosperity has fallen 
to that industry in a dull season. 





OPENING OF THE GREENWICH AND 
NORTH KENT EXTENSION RAILWAY. 


THE opening of the new line of railway be- 
tween Greenwich and Maize-hill, which takes 
place on Friday next, the lst of September, will 
confer upon Greenwich highly important advan- 
tages as regards railway communication with 
the county of Kent, from which it has hitherto 
been entirely isolated, although it is not a little 
remarkable that Greenwich was the first place 
to which a railway was made from the metro. 
polis, the London and Greenwich Railway 
having been constructed and opened upwards of 
forty years ago, not very long after the opening 
of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway—the 
first steam passenger railway in England. Not- 
withstanding that the London and Greenwich 
line was the pioneer railway from London, it has 
never, until now, been extended further into its 
own county, Greenwich having remained a ter- 
minus whilst new lines have been constracted in 
almost every direction in Kent. The Sonth- 
Eastern Company, who are now the owners, 
have, however, at length extended it to the 
North Kent line, vid Maize-hill, Chariton, and 
Woolwich, which places Greenwich in direct 
railway communication with Gravesend, Chat. 
ham, Maidstone, and other districts in North and 
Mid-Kent. 

It may be remembered that the old London 
and Greenwich line is carried entirely on arches, 
and on a high level. The extension line abont 
to be opened diverges from it near 
Creek, and is thence carried, in a north-easterly 
direction, along a descending gradient, until it 
arrives at London-street, which it passes under, 
immediately on the south side of the parish 
church. In constructing this portion of the line, 
about 150 houses had to be purchased, and as 
the whole of one side of a thoroughfare was also 
absorbed and diverted, the company have had 
to construct a new street, with a roadway under 
the new line leading into Greenwich-road. At 
this point a heavy outlay has likewise been in- 
curred by the company in the diversion of about 
1,700 ft. in length of the main sewer belonging 














tothe Metropolitan Board of Works, near London. 


street. The new sewer, which is carried at a 
considerable depth under the railway level, is 
11} ft. in width. It is circular in form, and 
lined at the bottom with blue Staffordshire brick, 
and all round with white gault brick. There are 
staircases at intervals for the purpose of de. 
scending into the sewer from the street. The 
cost of this sewer was 52/. per yard. From 
London-street, Greenwich, the line is carried 
forward in a tunnel, 26 ft. in width and half a 
mile in length, which passes under the Royal 
Naval Schools. The original intention of the 
company was to have taken the line in a more 
southerly direction, under Greenwich Park, but 
this was objected to by the authorities at the 
Admiralty, on the ground that the vibration of 
the trains would disturb the action of the instru- 
ments in the Observatory. The consequence 
was that the original plans had to be abandoned, 
and the line was diverted northwards, so aa to 
pass under the Royal Naval School. At the end 
of the tunnel the line is carried on to the Maize- 
hill Station, through a cutting, which is walled in 
throughout its entire length. The portion of the 
line from Maize-hill to Charlton and Woolwich, 
where a junction is formed with the North Kent 
line, was opened nearly two years ago. The 
entire length of the line from Greenwich to 
Woolwich is between two and three miles. 

For the present, the booking-offices at Green- 
wich will be on the north side of the line, where 
atemporary station has been erected on the low 
level, nearly opposite to the old high level station. 
The last-named structare is built apon arches, 
and during the present week scaffolding has 
been in course of erection for the purpose of 
taking it down, preparatory to erecting a new 
one on the same site, but which will be on the 
general street level, with a spacious area fronting 
the Greenwich-road as a carriage approach. The 
platforms of the new station will be spacious and 
convenient, the up platform being 560 ft. long, 
and 21 ft. wide, and the down platform 515 ft. 
long, and 16 ft. wide. There will also be ladies’ 
and gentlemen’s waiting - rooms, and all the 
general conveniences of a first-class station. 

The whole of the works have been designed 
by Mr. Brady, the company’s engineer, and 
executed by Messrs. Lucas & Aird, the con- 
tractors. 





THE VALUE OF A LEASE IN 
SMITHFIELD. 


A COMPENSATION case in connexion with the 
building of the new Poultry-market came before 
the Lord Mayor's Court on Saturday. Mr. 
Parker, a provision dealer, claimed compensation 
from the Corporation for the compulsory purchase 
of his premises for the completion of the Metro. 
politan Poultry-market. It was stated on the 
plaintiff's behalf that his premises had entrances 
in West and Kiny-streets, Smithfield, and that 
he had a lease of soem from the Clothworkers’ 
Company, granted for fourteen years from 
Christmas, 1870, leaving eight years to run at 
Christmas next. He laid his damages at 7,8791., 
a portion of which was for a twelvemonth’s 
average loss of net profits, estimated upon the 
difference between two sams of 2,5001. and 
5,4911., which his books showed were the net 
profits derived from his business in the years 
1871 and 1875. Witnesses being called in 
support of this statement, the counsel for the 
Corporation intimated that no witnesses would 
be called on their behalf, but that the case would 
be left in the hands of the jury, who awarded 
the plaintiff 5,1251., viz., 3,125l. for the lease, 
and 2,0001. for the loss of business. 





LLANTHONY ABBEY. 
ARCH POLOGICAL SPARRING. 

Ar the recent meeting of the Cambrian 
Archwological Association, the first excursion 
was made to Llanthony Abbey on Tuesday, from 
which the party arrived about six o’clock, and 
there was a meeting at the Assembly-rooms 
after dinner, at which Mr. E. A. Freeman, the 
President, took the chair. 

Mr. Parker gave an account of the proceedings 
of the day. He described the church of Liandeilo 
Pertholey (which was inspected on the way to 
Lianthony) as picturesque in the exterior, and 
curious in the interior. It was apparently built 
in the fourteenth century,—a long narrow 
charch, with tower and two chantry chapels, to 
which others had been sabsequently added. 
These were singular in having wooden arches 


! and columns instead of stone, and were probably 
of the time of Henry VIII., and were almost 
unique in character. The chantries having had 
the partitions removed had become aisles—a 
common result. The exterior of the tower was 
very curious; it was built of rabble stone, bat 
the corners were of cut stone, and the pecaliarity 
in the build was the character of what was 
known as long and short work—i.e., long 
longitndinal stones like beams and uprights 
introduced. This characteristic was usually 
considered as Anglo-Saxon; his own belief was 
that the greater part of them were of the 
eleventh century. 

Mr. Freeman had at the Priory of Lilanthony 
been the cicerone to the party, and commencing 
at the gate-house (now turned into a barn), he 
traced the outline of the walls of the whole of 
the Priory. Ontside of all was still, at the very 
entrance to the Priory, the old parish church of 
Early Norman architecture. Mr. Freeman 
pointed out the cloisters, which not one of the 
party, probably, had ever noticed before, and 
the two towers at the west end, now converted 
to the uses of an inn aud a farmhouse. That 
portion of the church Mr. Freeman regarded as 
very late Norman, the eastern part having been 
begun first. At the east end the whole con- 
struction of the building was pointed out. The 
nave, often used as a bowling-green, was covered 
with short green tarf. The blind story and 
clearstory were pointed ont; the latter was 
destroyed, but there was evough to show that it 
was a regular Norman church. In the choir and 
transepte the vaulting of the church was com- 
pleted, but not in the nave. A wide segmental! 
arch, opening into the nave, had been opened by 
taking down two nave arches of the twelfth 
century and building up a new wide one of the 
fourteenth century. As usual in transition 
buildings, some of the arches were pointed and 
some circular. The dedication was in 1104, the 
very earliest beginning of the Norman style, but 
the church was probably not built until later. 
That church was destroyed, the existing remains 
being later. 

Mr. Parker having stated that there was some. 
where in the Saxon Chronicles an order for the 
building of churches of stone and lime, 

The President asked Mr. Parker to point out 
where the order was and by whom it was made. 
He had never met with it. 

Mr. Parker said no doubt Mr. Freeman was 
right, but he was always under the impression 
that such an order was given. 

The President rejoined that he had found it a 
practice to make a statement at random, and 
then to put it down to the Saxon Chronicles, and 
he protested against the practice, which he met 
with every day. He thought Mr. Parker was 
labouring under a pure delaosion; there was 
nothing of the kind to be found. 





ALLEGED FLOODS THROUGH BUILDING 
OPERATIONS. 


In a recent report to the Hackney District 
Board of Works, Dr. Tripe says:—The enor- 
mous increase in the number of inhabitants of 
Hackney since 1801 has, of course, very 
materially changed the character of the district, 
and transformed it from a rural place of residence 
into almost a large city. The class of inhabi- 
tants has also changed, as in the earlier periods 
the majority of houses were large, and occupied 
chiefly by persons who had retired from basi- 
ness or who were otherwise posseased of a good 
income. Now, however, a majority of the 
houses are comparatively small, as in 1869 more 
than balf were assessed below 25/. a year. With 
this alteration in the character of the houses 
there has been a corresponding change in the 
class of residents, so that there is now a large 
proportion of poor receiving parochial relief, as 
well as a very considerable number of those 
who depend for their subsistence on their 
weekly wages. A greatly-increased density of 
population has also obtained, so that instead 
of less than four persons to the acre in 
1801 and nearly 11 persons in 1541, there 
are now about 38 inhabitants to each acre. 
The extension of streets and houses into the 
fields has on so rapidly that there 
are bat few fields left in the district, or even 
large grounds belonging to any of the houses. 
The substitution of houses and comparatively im- 
permeable roads and footways for fields or open 
spaces covered with trees, has rendered the dis 
trict more liable to floods, partly because the 
removal of trees diminishes the ordinary rainfal) 
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and induces a liability to occasional storms and 
floods, but chiefly because most of the rain rans 
into the sewers instead of soaking into the 
ground. Dr. Tripe therefore fears that when 
the outlying portions of the northern districts 
are more nearly covered with streets and 
houses, that some of our low-lying places will be 
occasionally injured by the flowing back of the 
flood-waters from the sewers. The planting of 
trees in streets and open spaces, especially on 
the highest ground, will assist in keeping the 
rainfall more equable than it otherwise would be. 








NEW STREET FROM WHITECHAPEL TO 
LIVERPOOL STREET. 


Tue Whitechapel Board of Works are taking 
steps for the construction of a new street between 
Whitechapel and Liverpool-street, which they 
state will, if carried out, be one of the most usefal 
improvements which have been made in the 
East-end for many years past. The line of the 
proposed new thoroughfare is that of the exten- 
sion of the Metropoliton railway now in progress 
between Liverpool-street and Aldgate, and it is 
stated that if the undertaking can be carried out 
along with the new railway, and in conjanction 
with the scheme now preparing for the rebuild- 
ing of the network of courts in the locality under 
Mr. Cross’s Act, the cost would be much econo- 
mised. It is urged in favour of the new street 
that it would be an exceptionally important 
improvement, as it would afford a thoronghfare 
for traffic direct east and west through London, 
whereas now all the traffic is made to dip very 
much towards the south. 








ENLARGEMENT OF THE ISLINGTON 
WORKHOUSE SCHOOLS. 


Tue Islington guardians are about to make 
several enlargements of the schools in connexion 
with the workhouse. The most important ad. 
ditional works are the erection of new wings to 
the central portion of the structure, the esti- 
mated cost of which is upwards of 7,0001. New 
probation and reception wards are also to be 
erected ; likewise alterations on the centre of 
the old building, at an estimated cost of 7501., 
and the construction of a new swimming bath, 
at an estimated cost of 5001., the New River 
Company having undertaken to supply the bath 
with water for 30/.a year. The present wood 
fencing round the grounds is also to be replaced 
with a9 in. brick wall, and the garden ground is 
to be paved with tar paving, the estimated cost 
of the new wall and the paving being 900. The 
aggregate estimated cost of the whole of the 
works is about 10,000/. 





THE SOCIETY OF ARTS AND HOUSE 
DRAINAGE. 


Ata meeting of the Camberwell Vestry on the 
9th inst., a letter was received from Mr. H. T. 
Wood, assistant-secretary of the Council of the 
Society of Arts, transmitting a memorial pre- 
sented by the Society for the Encouragement of 
Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, to which the 
Vestry is referred, and requesting to be in- 
formed if the Vestry possessed plans showing 
the drains of every house in the parish before 
they reached the sewer, and also their connexion 
therewith, and how many houses were built 
before 1855, and if there were any plans showing 
the drainage of such houses, and if such plans 
were accessible to ratepayers, and under what 
regulations; and further requesting to be 
favoured with any remarks on the memorial, or 
any suggestions as to the best way of carrying 
its recommendations into effect. 

It was resolved “that the vestry clerk do 
reply, and state that the information required 
is already in detail in the surveyor's office, 
and open to the inspection of all ratepayers 
during office hours, and that all the objects 
embraced in the memorial have been carried out 
by the Vestry in this parish, and their proceedings 
duly registered.” 

Mr. Dresser-Rogers commented severely upon 
the Council of the Society of Arts, and said that 
this was a memorial of a “ poke-your-nose-into- 
other-people’s-business” character. They found 

things were improving so rapidly that they had 
nothing to do, and then they wished to open 
fresh ground. He hoped that the committee 
would give such a reply as to show the Society 
that the Vestry were perfectly capable of doing 


| their business without any interference from 
them. 

At the meeting of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, on the 11th inst., the Works and General 
Purposes Committee presented a further report 
on the memorial from the Council of the Society 
for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, 
and Commerce, on the subject of house-drains 
and their connexion with the sewers ; and recom- 
mended that a communication based upon the 
report be addressed to the Council in reply to 
such memorial. 

The committee gave at length the law on the 
points in question, and in conclusion said :— 

‘‘It will thus be seen that an examinetion of all the 
statutes relating to this subject points to the conclusion 
that the vestries and district boards have ample powers as 
regards the matters complained of by the memorialists, 
but should they be able to demonstrate to the Board that 
there is a deficiency of such powers, your committee 
apprehend that no difficulty would be made by Parliament 
in granting all needful amendments.”’ 

Mr. Richardson moved the adoption of the 
report. 

Mr. Dresser-Rogers said he had been given to 
understand that the Society of Arts had sent 
a@ communication similar to that presented to 
this Board to all vestries and district boards in 
the metropolis. The parish of Camberwell, after 
giving the subject due consideration, had replied, 
stating, very plainly, that they did not require 
the Society’s help, and offering to show the 
plans, &c., which are at the Vestry-hall, and he 
thought the sooner and stronger the other 
parishes spoke out in the same way the better. 

The motion was agreed to. 








OBITUARY. 


Mr. J. F. Lewis, R.A.—The death is announced 
of Mr. John Frederick Lewis, R.A. Mr. Lewis, 
who died on the 15th inst., at Walton-on-Thames, 
was born in London on the 14th of Jaly, 1805, 
and was thus upwards of seventy years of age. 
His father, Mr. F. C. Lewis, was an artist and 
engraver, and John Lewis commenced his career 
in the same way, by engraving his own pictures. 
He exhibited frequently in his earlier years at 
the Royal Academy and the Society of British 
Artists, and soon gained a high reputation. His 
Spanish pictures—the work of the years 1833 
and 1834—were published in lithograph, and his 
drawings from the Alhambra, from long personal 
study of the palace, will be remembered. In 
1855, he was elected President of the Society of 
Painters in Water Colours, an office which he 
held until 1858, and in the following year he was 
elected Associate of the Royal Academy, the 
higher distinction of “R.A.” being conferred 
upon him in 1865. 

Mr. G. J. Miller —The death of Mr. George J. 
Miller, the sculptor, took place, after a brief 
illness from typhoid fever, onthe 18th inst. Mr. 
Miller was a gold medallist of the Royal 
Academy, having achieved that honour in 1857, 
when his group, “The Good Samaritan,” was 
selected. Perhaps the most remarkable of his 
monumental works was that erected to the 
memory of the late Marquis of Hastings. Mr. 
Miller leaves a number of important commis- 
sions in an unfinished state. 

Mr. C. F. Angell, F.S.A.—The death of Mr. 
C. F. Angell, F.S.A., took place after a short 
illness, at his residence, Grove-lane, Camber- 
well, at the age of 75. 





TILE-PAINTING: CARDIFF CASTLE. 


ConsIDERABLE works have been going on here 
for some time past. Amongst the latest are 
some decorative tile - paintings representing 
incidents in the history of the prophet Elijah, 
which have been executed for the Marquis of 
Bute, under the direction of Mr. W. Barges, 
from designs by Mr. H. Walter Lonsdale, for 
the peristyle of the Bate tower in the Castle, 
by Mesers. W. B. Simpson & Sons, of 100, St. 
Martin’s-lane. There are twelve subjects, taken 
from 1 Kings xviii. as follows :— 

1. Abab giving instructions to Obadiah; 2. 
The meeting of Obadiah and Elijah, the meeting 
of Ahab and Elijah (two subjects in one picture) ; 
3. Carrying the Wood and Water up Carmel; 
4. The prophets of Baal with bullocks for sacri. 
fice; 5. The Sacrifice on Mount Carmel (the 
most important of the series, and a fine design) ; 
6 and 7. Slaying and Drowning the Prophets of 
Baal in the brook Kishon; 8, Ahab refusing to 








Eat; 9. Elijah ranning before Ahab’s Chariot ; 
10. Jezebel’s Threat towards Elijah; 11. Pray. 


ing for Rain; and 12. Jezebel’s messenger to 
Elijah, and the Angel comforting Elijah. 

There are side panels to all the above, small 
subjects of landscape, &c. of much beauty and 
feeling, designed in concordance with their 
respective figure panels. 

An inscription in Hebrew of texts from the 
verses used carries down the colour of a 
border, and divides the figures from the dado, 
which is powdered, so to speak, with birds, 
beasts, fishes, and insects, symbolising the land. 
scape of the panels under which they come, The 
top border alluded to is less to our taste than 
other parts of the decoration, both form and 
colour having a touch of commonness. 

The figure-panels (the figures being two-thirds 
life-size) are painted on the bisque, are fired to 
white heat to develop the under-glaze colours, 
and finished in enamels to procure the delicate 
tints which cannot be got in the hard fire. The 
dado being white upon a brilliant red ground is 
painted “ pAte-sur-pite,” and fired to the glaze 
heat, and finished in enamel also. This is the 
most important work of the kind that has been 
executed, and does credit to those concerned in 
its production. 

We may fairly add, by the way, that Mesers. 
Simpson’s new works and show-rooms, in St. 
Martin’s-lane, where these paintings have been 
exhibited, include some interesting specimens, 
and are worth a visit. 








SURVEYORSHIP ITEMS. 


Newington.—-At a recent meeting of the 
Newington Vestry it was unanimously resolved 
to increase the salary of Mr. Gledhill, the sur. 
veyor, from 2751. to 3V01. 

Shrewsbury.—Mr. Butler has been appointed 
to succeed the late Mr. Thomas Tisdale in the 
borough surveyorship of Shrewsbury. The two 
offices of inspector and borough surveyor have 
been united for the purposes of this appointment, 
with an increase of 50/. per annum upon Mr. 
Butler’s former stipend as inspector. 





MASTERS AND MEN. 


Chester.—Notwithstanding that the masters 
have offered ‘‘ Liverpool terms ”’ in every respect, 
the men still remain out. Some of the smaller 
employers have, it is stated, acceded to the terms 
of the men, put the more influential employers 
in the trade still remain firm. It is believed 
that the masters are willing to refer the matter 
to arbitration. 

Glasgow.—A meeting of the operative joiners 
of Glasgow was held on the 15th inst., when 
reports were given in by deputations who had 
been appointed to wait upon men working upon 
the employers’ terms. A number of the men so 
working appeared at the meeting, and others 
had promised to withdraw their labour imme- 
diately. The operatives unanimously agreed to 
abide by the decision arrived at, not to submit 
to the terms of the masters. It was mentioned 
by the chairman that several additional em- 
ployers had signed the by-laws, which would 
reduce the number on the strike-roll by 200. At 
a meeting of the masters, on the 16th inst., it 
was agreed to adhere to former resolutions re- 
sisting the demands of the operatives, and the 
district committees were empowered to take 
what steps they might consider necessary to 
strengthen the employers’ position. 





AN ARCHITECT’S CLAIM 
FOR PROFESSIONAL SERVICES. 
FRESHWATER Vv. ROBERTS, 


TuIs case was heard in the Kingston County 
Court on the 18th inst., before Mr. Patrick 
Leonard, Q.C., deputy-judge. 

The plaintiff was an architect living at New Malden, 
and the defendant was « schoolmaster living at Lewisham, 
Kent. The claim was for 171. 17s. for professional services 
rendered in the year 1875, when the defendant contem- 
plated building a new school, and he asked the plaintiff 
what he would prep:re the necessary lans, &c., for, and 
15/, 158. was agreed upon. The residue of his claim, 
2l. 28. was for the plaintiff's expenses from Herae Bay, 
when sent for by the defendant. 

The defence was that the work was not finished. The 
defendant said the only plans which the plaintiff supplied 
were two ground plans of the building and two small 
elevations, 

_it appeared that 11/, 16s, had been paid into court, and 
his honour said that had it not been for that he should 
have nonauited the plaintiff, as his contract was not 
finished. He, however, considered that 11, 16s. covered 
the work done, and he found for the plaintiff for the 
— paid into court, and allowed defendant his 

ste. 

It was agreed by mutual consent that the contract 
between the parties should be considered at an end. 
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ART-UNION EXHIBITION, 


Tue works of art selected by the prizeholders 
of 1876, and now on view in the gallery of the 
Institute of Painters in Water-Colours, Pall. 
mall, include a number of very charming 
pictures, and form an interesting exhibition. 
The chief prizeholder, a colonist, has secured 
Mr. E. M. Ward’s admirable and touching 
picture, exhibited at the Royal Academy, “A 
Year After the Battle : Scene at Dinan, Brittany.” 
The picture which has been engraved for sub- 
scribers of the coming year, ‘‘ Joseph and Mary,” 
a fine work by Mr. E. Armitage, R.A., will form 
the chief prize in the nextdistribution. It may 
be seen in the gallery. 








MULBERRY LEAVES WANTED. 


Sin,—Thinking that in the neighbourhood of 
London there must be many fine old mulberry- 
trees, I venture to ask you to insert this appeal 
for contributions of leaves, in order to enable us 
to preserve the fine old race of black silkworms, 
which being nearly extinct in Earope through 
disease, has come to us regenerated by the heat 
of Australia. 

I send you a copy of an article in the journal 
of the Society of Arts, which shows the value 
of our work ; and I hope the growing of grain 
(not silk), in England, which has hitherto been 
only a pastime, may become a source of profit- 
able occupation for ladies. Cocoons of a good 
colour, and hard, are selected for grain. Ladies 
could, next year, make considerable sums by 
their grain. As it requires very great care for 
the grain to be fit for market, the manager of 
the Australian Silk Depdt will undertake the 
graining of good cocoons, if sent to the depdt six 
or seven days after spinning. Inferior and 
pierced cocoons could be made up into stocking 
yarn, the manager charging expenses and com- 
mission only. Specimens of the cocoons reared 
on Lord Lytton’s trees, at Knebworth, and others 
reared in London, are exhibited for a few days, 
by the kind permission of Messrs, Lewis & 
Allenby, and Messrs. Marshall & Snelgrove, at 
their respective establishments, also a beantifal 
skein of Australian silk reeled in France. 
Disease is prevalent to such an extent in all the 
old silk-producing countries of Europe and the 
East, that France, Italy, and the Colonies would 
rejoice at a supply of sound grain. A banker in 
Tarin is anxious to obtain as much Australian 
grain as possible. The ladies of Victoria 
(Australia) deserve credit for having started a 
company for the production of silk. The 
directors are all ladies (unpaid), and it is now 
proposed to increase the capital to 50,000/., in 
ll. shares. French merchants do not object to 
do business with ladies. The sacrifice of a 
bonnet will enable a lady to become a share- 
holder (limited liability of course), and should 
the company prosper, the ladies may be con- 
gratulated on their successful establishment 
without the help of the Stock Exchange, and for 
once set an example to the lords of creation. 
Three English ladies of rank have recently put 
down their names for 100 shareseach. Fall par- 
ticulars of the company may be obtained at the 
Australian Silk Depédt, 7, Charles-street, Gros- 
venor-square. Lady Dorothy Neville, so long 
known in connexion with the Ailant silkworms, 
has kindly undertaken to rear as many of our 
black worms as she can, and contributions of 
leaves sent to her, at 45, Charles-street, Berkeley- 
square; to me, at 25, York-place, Portman. 
square, or to the manager at the depdt, will be 
most gratefully received. 

A considerable amount of leaves can be sent 
by post, between a cabbage leaf and brown paper, 
for twopence. 8. F. Neict. 








DEATH IN THE SEWERS. 


SeveraL cases have of late come under 
our notice of the death of sewer workmen and 
flashers by suffocation from the poisonous 
atmosphere of our metropolitan sewers. Man. 
holes are too distant, and ventilating shafte few 
and far between. Added to this, a most repre. 
hensible and criminal practice is at present in 
full swing: foul refuse of the most poisonous 
description, fluid and semi-fiuid, is poured in in 
one continuous stream from a number of factories 
where noxious trades are carried on. As the 
law makes it incumbent upon manufacturers 
to consume their smoke, we hold it should also 
compel those engaged in noxious trades to adopt 


s0me process by which their refase would be | time. 





rendered innoxious and incapable of d i 

human life by its exhalations. We have Y- 
several quarters of the metropolis hot reeking 
streams of various co'oured fluids pouring day 
and night all the year round into our public 
sewers. Ordinary sewer gas is foul and dangerous 
enough, when arising from common sewage 
matter; but the danger is more than quadrupled 
when such a mixture as we have indicated takes 
place. With defective sewers no human dwel- 
ling or human life is safe in London while abuses 
such as we describe are allowed to continue. In 
connexion with our public sewers, some time ago 
we pointed out the necessity of having some 
appliances in the natore of a chain fastened to 
rings in the brickwork between each manhole, as 
@ means of protection for sewer workmen, who 
ate ever in danger of being swept away by a 
freshet or sudden flood. We believe that one of 
our metropolitan vestries has adopted our sug- 
gestion. Several men within the last few years 
have been carried away by sudden floods in our 
sewers, as well as poisoned by the foul gas 
always present in them. To be forewarned is to 
be forearmed, so we hope this counsel will be 
acted upon, and that death in our public sewers 
in fatare will be rare. "Tis said that “accidents 
will happen,” but the proverb cannot be accepted 
as an excuse for death through criminal neglect. 








HEALTH OF WATERING.PLACES. 


Art the Brighton Congress of the Social Science 
Association last year, a resolation was 
recommending the Council of the Association to 
suggest to the local sanitary authorities of 
watering-places the desirability of establishing a 
system by means of which owners of lodging. 
houses and hotels should be enabled to have 
their premises inspected, and certified if found 
in a generally healthy condition with refererce to 
drainage and other sanitary arrangements. The 
Council solicited the views of the local authori- 
ties on the subject, and received a number of 
answers in reply, which have been considered, 
and on which is founded the following report :— 


** (a),—That itis desirable that the system, in the first 
inetance, should be a voluntary one, and that owners of 
lodging-houses and hotels should be invited by the sani- 
tary authority of the town to apply to the medical officers 
of health to certify that the drainage and other sanitary 
arrangements of their respective houses or hotels are 
satisfactory, and generally that the same are in a healthy, 
habitable condition, 

(5).—That these certificates be renewed every three 
months, or more often if the sanitary authority think it 
desirable, but that it shall be the duty of the medical 
officer of health between the renewals of his certificate to 
visit the premises so certified as occasion may require, in 
order to ascertain that the same remain in the sanitary 
condition to which the certificate applies. 

(c).—That a minimum charge, at the discretion of the 
sanitary authority, shall be made for the issue of such 
certificates, 

(d).—That a register shall be kept at the town-hall, or 
other public office, of the certified houses and hotels, 
open to inspection without charge during usual office 
hours; and that local authorities should exercise their 
best efforts, by advertisement or otherwise, to inform the 
public of the regulations herein suggested. 

(e).—That the owners of the certified hotels and 
lodging-houses should be required to prodace the certi- 
ficute when called upon, and should exhibit the same in 
some conspicuous part of the house, and that this should 
be a condition of registration,” 


The report has been forwarded to the local 
authorities of the several watering-places and 
health resorts in England and Wales, 








LORD FALKLAND’S MONUMENT. 


Sir,—It is announced in public print that a 
monument is to be erected in honour of Lord 
Falkland. The information further states that 
the work in question will take the shape of a 
‘*handsome Gothic structure.” In the name of 
common sense, I would ask in what manner an 
art, bye-gone and sapless in Falkland’s day, can 
associate itself with, or represent, a time dating 
some two hundred years after the period of its 
own extinction? Falkland’s name, and the 
history in which it is conspicuous, offer probably 
as complete an antagonism as can be conceived 
to Medisevalism in art or aught else, 

If the past is to be laid under contribution for 
the style of a monument to Falkland, why not 
adopt for it that phase of English Renaissance 
which marked his time ? 

A choice such as this would find a yet stronger 
justification in the fact that, whatever its 
intrinsic merits, the style is still in vitality with 
us, and is the only one in architecture showing 
its own life in vital kinship with the ourrent 
painting, sculpture, costume, and habits of our 

i Historicvs, 





BLACKFRIARS. 


Str,—The very interesting account of Black. 
friars in your paper may be supplemented by a 
fact which probably very few even of those 
living close at hand know. There did exist within 
a few years, and probably does so still, a doorway 
of an old church, either that of St. Ann or the 
great church of the Blackfriars. It is so built 
over and around as not to be visible from any 
public way. It is situated at the back of the 
churchyard in Church-entry, and access to it is 
from Ireland-yard. I send you a plan of the 
neighbourh made twenty-five years ago, 
which contains lithographs of that and other 
antiquities. 

A buttress and doorway (remains of the Black- 
friars Monastery) might be seen about four 
years ago by the passers-by in Queen Victoria- 
street, on the spot now covered by the new 
buildings occupied by the Times newspaper 
office. 

There is a great difference in the level of the 
ground about here. On the higher level are 
several courts, one named Gloucester or Cloister- 
court, F. H. McLavcuian, 








HOUSES FOR SINGLE MEN. 


S1x,—The late Mr. Stewart, of Boston, in my 
humble opinion, distinguished himself by baild- 
ing houses for single men, women, and children. 
Tf you, sir, only knew the character of the houses 
in many districts, you would set to work in half- 
a-dozen places immediately. I am thankful you 
have noticed this matter. I have for years, in 
my poor way, put this before public men. The 
overcrowding is beyond anything known. What 
a beautifal single man’s home is at Ware! 
Cannot the love of Christ and the three per cents 
induce men to act? Take this district (worse 
than Sodom), Ann’s-street, a purlieu near West- 
minster Abbey. Would to God a fire would 
break out and demolish it entirely! Oh! that 
you would send some one down. Here is 
honour. Ido trast you will occasionally try and 
induce action. Iam sick of talking. The gain to 
society would be simply invaluable. A. B. 








THE PAVEMENT OF MILAN. 


Art this moment, when the “battle of the 
pavements” is still engaging public attention 
and dividing and puzzling the members of 
vestries and local Boards, a few words to de- 
scribe the excellent system adopted at Milan 
may be welcome to all who are interested in 
this important question. On each side of the 
streets there are two lines of flag-stones, suffi- 
ciently broad to bear the wheels of every sort 
of vehicle. Between these parallel lines the 
pavement consists of small unequal stones, on 
which the horses may step with security end 
without the least fear of slipping. On the other 
hand, the wheels of the carriage revolve easily, 
smoothly, and without the slightest noise, on 
the even surface of the flag-stones. Of course, 
these slab-stones and the smaller pavement are 
kept on the same level, so that a carriage may 
be driven off the line, to turn, or outstep another 
vehicle in front, without the least impediment. 
Practically, and as far as we are aware, this 
system has given rise to no inconvenience, and 
combines the rival advantages of pavement and 
asphalte; bat we should recommend visitors to 
the Corso at Milan to jadge for themselves. 








SCHOOL BOARD SCHOOLS. 


Peckham.—New schools in the Lower Park- 
road, Peckham, were opened on the 24th ult. by 
Sir Charles Reed, Chairman of the London School 
Board. The building, like most of the Board’s 
erections, is in the quasi-Queen Anne style, with 
three floors for, respectively, boys, girls, and 
infante. It is calculated to accommodate 548 
children, and the total cost has been 3,045/. for 
site, and 9,8001. for building. There is a roomy, 
open playground attached to the school. The 
cost per head, covering all expenses, is estimated 
at 161. 23. 5d. Mr. E. R. Robson is the archi- 
tect. 

Hailsham.—At a meeting of the Hailsham 
School Board, on the 25th ult., the only business 
was the consideration of the reduced tender for 
the school building of Mr. Perigoe, of Tunbridge 
Wells, and this, amounting to 2,7001, was 
accepted. The following firms tendered :—Mr. 
James Peerless, Eastbourne, 3,8701.; Mr. Oxley, 
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Steyning, 3,484/. 10s.; Mr. B. Stonestreet, Hail- 


sham, 3,4501.; Mr. James Longley, Worth, 
$,2921.; Mr. Perigoe, Tunbridge Wells, 38,1501. 

Shipston-on-Stowr.—New Board schools have 
lately been opened in Shipston-on-Stour. The 
contractor for the building was Mr. Chas. Denner, 
of Banbury. Messrs. Bland & Cosias, of Bir- 
mingham, were the architects. The cost, 
including site, has been about 3,4001. 

Gray’s-inn-road.—A new school, in Laystall- 
street, Gray’s-inn-road, was opened by the 
London School Board on the 3let ult. The 
building, of which Mr. E. R. Robson is the 
architect, is intended to sccommodate 502 
children, at a cost of about 101. per head. 

Grimsby.—New Board schools are in course of 
erection at Grimsby. Mr. Charles Bell is the 
architect, and Mr. J. M. Thompson is the builder. 

Long Eaton.—New Board schools have been 
opened at Long Eaton. The contract for the 
building was 4,3831., but the total cost has 
amounted to about 6,0001. The schools are 
divided into three departments, viz., for boys, 
girls, and infants, each department consisting of 
a large hall and two class-rooms. The building 
is capable of accommodating 647 children, viz., 
208 boys, 208 girls, and 231 infants. The style is 
Gothic. The contractor was Mr. W. Slim, of Not- 
tingham, the sub-contractor Mr. George Daunt, 
joiner, Nottingham; the plumbing work has 
been done by Mr. Fiewitt, of Nottingham; the 
painting by Mesers. Pollard, Bray, & Son; and 
the masonry by Mr. Johnson, Nottingham ; while 
the ironwork has been supplied by Messrs. God- 
dard & Massey, of Nottingham. The schools 
have been built from designs of Messrs. Clarke 
& Son, architects, Nottingham. 

Shacklewell.—A new Board school was opened 
at Shacklewell on the 17th ult. by Sir Charles 
Reed on behalf of the London School Board. 
The cost of its site was 2,9211. 9s. 9d., and that 
of the building, 7,3661. 8s. lld. Mr. E. R. 
Robson is the architect. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—New Board schools at 
St. Peter’s Quay, Newcastle-on-Tyne, were 
opened on the 24th ult. The plan of the 
buildings may be likened to the letter. The 
infants’ department occupies the basement of 
the west wing, and the fall of ground enables a 
covered play-ground for boys to be obtained on 
the same level under the large mixed school. In 
addition, separate covered play-sheds are erected 
for the girls and infants; these are all laid with 
cement flooring. At the east end, on the first 
floor, are placed rooms for the caretaker. The 
infants’ department consists of large school, 
51 ft. by 34 ft., for 207 children, and four class. 
rooms capable of containing each forty-seven 
children, or a total of 395. The height of the 
rooms is 14 ft. 6 in., and the roomsin most cases 
have windows on twosides. The girls’ and boys’ 
department consists of two mixed schools, each 
having three class-rooms attached to them. 
No. 1 school is 82 ft. 6 in. by 33 ft., arranged 
for eight groups of desks, against opposite walls, 
each containing thirty-six children. The three 
class-rooms opening out from this school are 
respectively 31 ft. by 20 ft., 20 ft. by 20 ft., and 
20 ft. by 18 ft., with accommodation for 
124 children. No. 2 school is 36 ft. by 84 ft. 6 in., 
with four groups of desks for 120 children, and 
three class-rooms, two of which are 21 ft. 8 in. 
by 17 ft., and the other 21 ft. 9 in. by 21 ft. 8 in., 
accommodating 117 children, giving a total for 
the department of 649 boys and girls, or a grand 
total of 1,044 children. The mixed schools have 
open roofs, ceiled at the collar, with arched and 
braced principals resting on hammer-beams, and 
secured by tie-rods. The desks for the school- 
rooms are 7 ft.6 in. and 9 ft. long, and dual 
desks (for two children each) are used in the 
class-rooms. They have ali been supplied by 
Messrs. Colman & Glendinning, of Norwich. 
The infants’ department has three galleries in 

the main school and two in two class-rooms. 
The style is Tador. The walls are of snecked 
stone rubble-work, with ashlar dressings. The 
@chools have been erected from the design and 
under the superintendence of Mr. F. R. N. 
Haswell, of North Shields. The contract for the 
ewe _— let to Mr. George F. Shotton, of South 
eld, 








The late Mr. Matthew Noble.—The will, 
dated June 23rd, 1876, of Mr. Matthew Noble, 
the eminent sculptor, of No. 43, Abingdon-villas, 
Kensington, who died on June 23rd last, has 
been proved under 2,0001., by Mrs. Frances Mary 
Noble, the widow, the sole executrix, to whom he 
gives all his property, real and personal. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Astwood Bank.—The Wesleyans here are 
erecting rooras to accommodate their scholars. 
Satisfactory progress is being made by Mr. R. 
Pollard, the builder. Mr. E. Day, of Worcester, 
is the architect. 

Harton.—New buildings in connexion with the 
Harton National Schools, at Harton Colliery, 
have been opened. The new buildings adjoin the 
old schools, and comprise two departments, one 
for girls and the other for infants, each having a 
class-room attached. The buildings are of brick, 
each department being about 51 ft. in length by 
18 ft. width. The architect is Mr. Fowler, of 
Durham, and the contractor is Mr. Robert Allison, 
of Whitburn. The cost was 1,2401. 

Bedford.—We learn from the Bedfordshire 
Times that the Harpur new elementary schools, 
Bedford, were opened on the 8th inst. The 
buildings are in the Early English style, of local 
red brick with tiled roofs, the front elevation 
being relieved by three gables with triplet win- 
dows in each, the centre being surmounted by a 
bell.turret. The works have been carried out 
from the plans and under the personal superin- 
tendence of Mr. H. Young, architect, Bedford, 
the contractor being Mr. 8. Foster, of Kempston. 
The contract amounted to 3,050/. The schools 
have been erected under the direction of the 
Governors of the Harpur Charity. 

Wick.—Three new schools have been erected 
at Stirkoke, Tannach,and Thramster. Stirkoke 
school and teacher's house, which is designed to 
meet also the wants of the Bilbster district, is a 
substantial erection, and bas cost 1,198. It 
comprises, in the teacher’s house, parlour, 
kitchen, scullery, and pantry on the ground 
floor, and three bedrooms in the flat above. The 
school is intended for eighty children, and one 
of the rooms has a gallery for the children. 
Tannach school is of similar size, but differently 
arranged. The estimated cost is 1,1621., and it 
has been built for eighty-five children. The 
Tbramster school-house, with teacher’s house, ia 
situated on the Sarclet-road, and is estimated to 
cost 1,4271. This school will accommodate 200 
children. The architects are Messrs. Brims & 
Gray. 

Gateshead. —The memorial-stone of new 
Sanday schools in connexion with the Congre. 
gational Chapel, Gateshead, was laid on the 7th 
inst. by Mr. D. H. Goddard, J.P. The buildings 
are situated immediately behind the church, and 
will consist of a hall 60 ft. by 30 fc., an infants’ 
class-room, and chapel-keeper’s house. The 
cost will be about 1,000/. 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Wolverhampton.—T he Baptist Chapelin Water- 
loo-street, Wolverhampton, has been reopened, 
after alterations and decorations, which, inclad- 
ing a new organ, have cost upwards of 1,000. 
The painting and decorating was done by Mr. 
Tatlow. 
Bayswater.—The foundation.stone of the new 
Westbourne-park Baptist Chapel was laid by Sir 
Henry M. Havelock, Bart., M.P., on the 10th 
ult. The site, which is situate opposite the 
Royal Oak station of the Metropolitan Railway, 
is 120 ft. by 64 ft. The cost of the freehold has 
been 2,5601. The chapel is to be built from 
designs by Mr. J. Wallis, architect, of Harrow- 
road, and will be in the Early Geometrical style. 
The interior will be divided into a nave with two 
side-aicles. The total width will be 47 ft., while 
the nave will be 90 fc. long and the aisles about 
70 ft. Two side galleries will also be provided, 
with one at the end of the building. In the whole 
it is intended to give accommodation for 1,000 
persons. Schoolrooms are to be provided in the 
basement. There will also bea number of class. 
rooms, &c. Instead of a pulpit, it is intended to 
have a platform, from which the services will be 
conducted. In front of this will be room for the 
communion-table, and behind the platform will 
be the baptistry. The construction of the edifice 
has been entrusted to Mesers. Riley & Hols. 
worth, and will cost about 8,0001. 
Bridgwater.—The foundation.stone of a new 
Bible Christian Chapel at Bridgwater has been 
laid. The new chapel is to be substituted for 
the iron chapel on the Bath-road, and will be 
erected at the corner of Polden-street and 
Monmouth-street. The architect employed is 
Mr. Down, and the contractors are Messrs. Harris 
& Tapscott. The cost will be about 5001. 


Buckland Newton.—The memorial.stones of a 





new Primitive Methodist Chapel, at Buckland 


Newton, were laid on the Sist ult. The chapel 
which is to accommodate nearly 200 persons, 
will cost, including site, about 4001, and the 
contractor is Mr. W. T. Kingsbury, of Buckland 
Newton. «cus 
Llandrindod Wells.—The memorial-stone of a 
new Baptist Chapel, at Liandrindod Wells hag 
been laid. Messrs. Pritchard & Son, of Lianyre, 
are the contractors. The building will be con. 
structed of bricks from Ruabon and Sarno, and 
the style will be Gothic. The walls will be 
relieved by strings of ornamental bricks, and 
the “reveals” of the windows will also be of 
ornamental bricks. The roof will be of slate, 
with an ornamental ridge. There will be a 
small gallery at one end of the building, and the 
chapel will accommodate over 400 persons. The 
cost will be between 8001. and 9001. 
Redbourn.—On the 7th inst. the foundation. 
stone of a new Wesleyan Chapel was laid in this 
village. The total estimated cost, inclading site, 
is about 8001. The amount of the contract, 
which has been obtained by Mr. Henry Platt, of 
Redbourn, and which includes the erection of a 
chapel and schoolroom, is 5251.; and for this 
sum a chapel is to be obtained 44 ft. by 33 ft., 
capable of accommodating 350 persons, and a 
schoolroom of the same size underneath chapel. 
Congleton.—The foundation-stone of a new 
Congregational Chapel has been laid at Congle- 
ton. The new chapel, the site of which is in 
Antrobus-street, is estimated to cost 5,500I. 
The architect of the building is Mr. Sugden, 
Leek, the contractor being Mr. Stringer, of Sand. 
bach. ,The building will be of Geometrical 
Gothic character, and bailt of a hard grey local 
stone with Hollington stone dressings. Its plan 
is that of a parallelogram, 80 ft. long inside, by 
40 ft. wide; to which are added, at the front, 
a circalar side projection for the gallery 
stairs; and at the rear two slight pro- 
jections, which may, at some fature day, 
be extended to form transepts of 20 ft. 
in width, separated from the chapel by arches 
springing from moulded stone piers; and 
there is a further extension lengthwise of 
the chapel for the semi choir, 20 ft. 
wide and 25 ft. deep. At the rear, and at right 
angles to the main block, is the infants’ school-. 
room, with classrooms and vestry above. All 
the interior exposed woodwork is of pitch-pine 
and varnished, without staining. The chapel is 
to provide accommodation for about 600 persons. 
Artamford (N.B.).—The foundation stone of a 
new United Presby‘erian Church was laid at 
Artamford, New Deer, on the 20d inst. The 
site of the new charch is not far from the old, 
and close to the manse. Its cost will be about 
1,4001. It is in the Gothio style. The lower 
part is seated for 320, while the gallery will 
accommodate 100. Attached to the charch will 
be a vestry and session-room. The architects 
are Messrs. Marr. 








ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 


London.—After a lapse of three hundred years, 
mass has been said in the crypt of the ancient 
Church of St. Etheldreda, Biy-place, Holborn. 
The church and the premises connected with 
it formed until about a century ago part of the 
palace of the Bishops of Ely, and last year, 
being sold under an order of the Court of 
Chancery, it was bought for 8,0001. by the 
Fathers of Charity. The upper charch, 
which now presents the appearance of disorder 
incident to the initial part of the work of restora- 
tion, is 96 ft. long by 43 ft. wide. The walls are 
5 ft. thick, those of the crypt below being 7 ft., 
and the foundations extending far down beneath 
the soil. The roof is of chestnut, being secured 
with oak trenails, notasingle iron nail having been 
found, and when restored it will resemble the roof 
of the Sainte Chapelle at Paris. The side windows 
have suffered greatly from time and neglect, bat 
the tracery of one of them, near the handsome 
east window, is still almost perfect, at least in 
outline, as is also a bit of the sedilia and a oa 
corbel, which originally bore a figure with a 
canopy; and Mr. John Young, jun., te whom, in 
conjunction with Mr. Whelan, has been com- 
mitted the work of restoration, ap confident 
that with these valuable aids he will be able 
satisfactorily to revive the chief features of the 
ancient structure. The crypt, or undercroft, 
which lies a little below the road-level of Ely- 
place, has been already sufficiently repaired to 





be used regularly for public worebip. 
Ch:ster.—The Roman Catholic church of St. 
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Werbargh, Chester, was formally opened for the 
performance of religious worship on the 13th 
alt. The church is situated adjoining the 
Grosvenor Park, and bas occupied about four 
years in erection. The exterior is of grey stone, 
with a high gabled roof, and the interior consists 
of a nave and side aisles, divided by massive 
pillars of red sandstone, the ceiling being of 
stained wood, and the walls covered with white 
plaster. The seats, which will accom 
about 300 persons, are open, and of pitch-pine, 
varnished.——-On the 16th inst. the new Fran- 
ciscan Monastery at Chester was opened with 
much ceremony. The edifice (a plain brick. 
fronted structure) cost 2,5001., the whole of 
which, with the exception of 7001., has been 
raised. On the gronnd floor there are two re. 
ception-rooms, one on each side; a refectory, a 
library, and, behind, akitchen. On the first and 
second floors are seventeen cells. Mr. J. J. 
O’ Byrne, of Liverpool, is the architect. 
Swansea.—The Roman Catholics of Swansea 
are making provision for the accommodation of 
their poorer co-religionists at Greenhill, by the 
enlargement and renovation of the Conventaal 
Church of St. Joseph, and the erection of a 
priests’ house near the church. Onthe 3rd inst, 
Bishop Hedley laid the foundation.stone of the 
new sanctuary. The new chancel is to be erected 
at the east end of the church. The chief entrance 
to the church will then be at the west end of the 
building. 








Books Receibed. 


Sanitary Work in the Smaller Towns and in 
Villages. In Three Parte. By CuHaries 
Stace, Associate of the Institute of Civil 
Eogineers. London: Crosby, Lockwood, & 
cae 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, Ludgate Ilill. 
1876, 

Tus is @ very usefal book, and may be safely 
recommended, Part 1 treats of some of the 
more common forms of nuisance, and their 
remedies; Part 2 of drainage; and Part 3 
of water supply. These are again subdivided 
as, forexample, in Part 1 :—Pigstyes ; slanghter- 
houses; privies and cesspools ; bad air in 
houses; dirty houses; dampness of houses; 
storage Of rain-water ; and contamination of well- 
water. The book is superior to some others of 
the same kind, for this very good reason: that 
the author, Mr. Chas. Slagg, has had practical 
experience in the works of which he treats. 
He is, moreover, a practised writer, and so can 
convey clearly to others the knowledge he 
possesses, There is a great deal of work re- 
quired to be done in the smeller towns and in 
villages, and this little volume will help those 
who are willing to do it. 











Miscellanea, 


The Proposed New Water Supply for 
Liverpool.—The Water Committee of the Liver. 
pool Town Council, notwithstanding the decision 
come to some time ago, has again taken steps to 
bring under the notice of the Town Council the 
Bleasdale scheme for a new water supply. From 
a letter written by Alderman Bennett to the 
Liverpool Journal, it appears that a special 
meeting was held on the 17th inst., at which 
the resolation that all further expenditure with 
respect to Bleasdale should cease was rescinded, 
and power practically given to the sub-committee 
to recommence boring. The reason for this 
course being taken is not stated. The discussion 
by the Town Council on the Water Committee's 
report was postponed, chiefly with the view of 
enabling the committee to make inquiries re- 
8pecting the probabilities of getting a sufficient 
supply from Haweewater. In the first report, 
Bleasdale found favour with the committee; 
then Windermere was the chosen spot; after 
this the committee asked for time to report upon 
Haweswater, and it would that in the 
end it feels inclined to throw the two latter 
Places overboard, and return to its first love,— 
Bleasdale. 


Winter Garden in 
The proposal to establish a winter garden in 
Leamington is receiving much favour and sup- 
port. The Corporation has decided to recom. 
mend the acceptance of the offer of Messrs. 
Hyde Brothers, of Southport, to give 10,0001. 
for the pump.room site, or to take it on lease 
oo of 999 years at an annual rental of 


Patal Fall of a House in Southwark.— 
On Wednesday last Mr. Carter, the coroner, 
resumed an inquiry as to the death of a boy 
named John David Evans, who was killed on the 
llth inst. by the falling of a house in Giass- 
house-yard, Gravel-lane, Southwark, the pro- 
perty of the South.Eastern Railway Company. 
Amongst the witnesses was Mr. T. Roger Smith, 
the district or, who said that he madea 


survey ; 
modate | survey of the centre block situated in Glase- 


house-yard on the 23rd of June. He found the 
houses in a state, and so reported to 
the Metropolitan Board. He visited the spot a 
second time, and reported that nothing had been 
done in pursuance of an order made. The 
houses ought to have been pulled down in seven 
days after the order was made. Mr. Thomas 
Greenstreet, surveyor to the St. Saviour’s Board 
of Works, said that on the 12th of June he 
examined the buildings, and reported to the 
Board of Works that they were in a dangerous 
state. They were all empty at that time. 
After reporting to the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, his duties ceased in the matter. The 
jary returned a verdict of “ Accidental death,” 
and expressed an opinion that the Metropolitan 
Board of Works should have taken immediate 
steps towards the security of the house that fell 
upon the receipt of the notice as to its state from 
the surveyor, Mr. Greenstreet, of St. Saviour’s 
Board of Works. On Tuesday last the rail- 
way Company was sammoned to show cause why 
they had not taken down or made secure the 
houss in Glasshouse-yard. Mr. Roger Smith 
having given evidence as to the dangerous con- 
dition of the buildings, the magistrate made an 
order for the houses to be pulled down or pro- 
perly secured. 


ent of the Charing-cross Hote]. 
The South-Eastern Railway Company are about 
to make extensive additions to the Charing-crose 
Hotel, and for this purpose they have parchased, 
atan outlay of 50,0001., a large block of property 
on the east side of the existing hotel buildings, 
extending from Villiers-street to Backingham. 
street. The property so purchased is situated at 
the rear of the houses and shops fronting the 
Strand, and consists of premises extending from 
York - place, Villiers-street, to Buckingbam- 
street on the north side, and from Dake-street, 
Villiers-street, to its junction with Backingham. 
street on the south side. The block which the 
company have purchased covers an area of 
12,000 ft., and on the site stand about thirty 
tenements, chiefly of an inferior character, 
all of which are to be taken down, as the 
works are to be at once commenced now that 
the company have obtained parliamentary 
powers to connect the inteuded additional portion 
of the hotel by a bridge across Villiers-street 
30 ft. above the roadway. The enlargement 
about to be carried out will consist chiefly of 
additional bed-rooms, but it is stated that the 
intention of the company ultimately is to extend 
the Strand frontage of the hotel from Villiers. 
street to Backingham.street, which wili involve 
the purchase of several costly properties, and the 
entire absorption of York-place. 


A New Canal Scheme.—Mr. Hamilton 
Falton is reviving an old project for constructing 
a ship canal from Manchester to the sea. It is 
proposed to make use of existing waterways, 
widening, deepening, straightening them, and 
dispensing altogether with locks. From Warring. 
ton, which is on the upper tidal portion of the 
Mersey, to the fair-way at Liverpool, the scheme 
is to make a direct and permanently defined low. 
water channel, by which the ebb and flow of the 
tide would be bronght to one course. The 
minimum depth of the canal, it is estimated, at 
high-water neap tides, would be 24 ft. The 
maximum depth of cutting from the level of the 
proposed quay walls to the present surface of 
the ground would be 45 ft. The width of the 
channel between the quay walls at Manchester 
would be 450 ft., so that there would be room 
for ships to turn round. The ordinary width of 
the bottom of the channel would be 72 ft. The 
estimated outlay for the construction of the canal 
ia 3,500,C001, 


The Late Lady Augusta Stanley.—A 
monument has been erected in the south tran- 
sept of Danfermline Abbey, to the memory of 
the late Lady Augusta Stanley. It is composed 
of a bas-relief cut in white marble, from a design 
by Miss Mary Grant, of London. In the centre 








panel there is a figure representing =e4 


Angasta Stanley being carried upward by an 
angelic group. 





Infectious Diseases and the Liverpool 
—A deputation from the Piumbers’ 
Association of Liverpool have had an interview 
with the Workhouse Committee, on the subject 
the spread of infectious diseases. On behalf 
the plumbers it was represented that mem- 
of their trade had frequently to work in 
and small.pox wards, and that thereby 
ves, their families, and the inmates of 
to which they might be sent to do 
some job i after leaving one of these 
wards, ran considerable risk. The question was 
asked whether this risk could not be 
and, as a practical suggestion, a member of the 
deputation thought a special suit of clothes 
should be provided for plumbers while employed 
in the wards, and that they should be allowed a 
bath on leaving in the evening. The committees 
promised to consider the matter, but they did 
not seem to think (according to the Liverpoot 
Journal) that the plumbers were in any worse 
case than joiners, painters, and other trades- 
men, who were exposed to similar hazards. As 
to suits of clothes and evening ablutions, the 
chairman thought a plumber might provide him- 
self with a change of raiment if he thonght it 
necessary, and Mr. Wilkie, the governor, int} 
mated that any plamber inclined that way might 
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The Clarkson Memorial at Wisbech.— 
The erection of the monument to the memory of 
Thomas Clarkson, the promoter of the slave 
emancipation movement, at Wisbech, his birth- 
place, has been delayed by a slight difficulty as 
to the site on which it should be placed. The 
committee, acting with Sir Gilbert Scott, the 
designer of the memorial, sclected an open space 
in the centre of the town, near the bridge, and 
made application to the Town Council for per. 
mission to proceed with the erection. Objections 
were raised to the site on the ground that it 
would be an obstruction, and that the open space 
having been obtained by the outlay of a large 
sum of money, it was not desirable to place any- 
thing there which would impede the traffic. A 
conference of the Council was held, with the 
Rev. Canon Scott, the chairman, brother of the 
architect, and the members of the Memorial 
Committee, who urged that the monument would 
not be any obstruction, and after a long dis. 
cussion the Council decided to hold a public 
meeting in September to decide the matter. 
About 1,0002. have been raised, and 5001. have 
been promised conditionally on the monument 
being placed on the site selected by the com- 
mittee. [A view of the memoria! was 
given in the Builder for October 9, last year. } 


Trade Union Congress.—The following 
are among the subjects mentioned for considera- 
tion at the forthcoming ninth annual Trade 
Union Congress, which will commence on Mon- 
day the 18th of September, at Newoastle-on- 
Tyne.—A bill to amend the law of compensa. 
tion in cases of accident, so that workmen or 
their families may sue an employer in the 
event of injury or death from accidents due to 
negligence; a workshop regulation bill for 
women ard children; the extension of the 
Factory Acta to bleaching and dyeing works; 
reform of the patent law; an Act toe prevent 
“Truck,” by making compulsory weekly pay- 
ments to workmen in the current coin of the 
realm. As an appendix to the programme 
there is a list of additional questions set down 
for discussion, including the following :—Repre- 
sentation of labour in Parliament, and the best 
manner to obtain it; co-operation in its relation 
to trade unions; piecework, overtime, and 
apprenticeships ; arbitration and conciliation in 
trade disputes; the urgent necessity of pro. 
viding a safficient staff of efficient and practical 
inspectors to enforce the various acts relating 
to the regulation of mines, factories, and work- 
shops; and a consideration of the best means of 
securing the efficiency of all persons taking 
charge of either engines or boilers. 

The Boring Machine in Cornish Tin- 
Mines.—We hear from Camborne that the 
boring machine at work in Dolcoath mine has 
made much greater progress throughout the 
past week. The first week of the first experi- 
mental month 3 ft. only of the end were 
driven, but in the first week of the next month 
8 ft. of the end were cut through. Manual 
labour would average 1} fathoms a month; in 
the first four weeks of its labour the machine 
accomplished 2 fathoms; now it is working at 
the rate of 5 fathoms 2 ft. a month. 
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Co-operative Cottage-building.—At a Co- 
operative Conference recently held at Banbury, 
the subject of co-operative building was dis- 
cussed. According to one of the speakers, the 
question with the larger co-operative societies 
was what to do with their surplus capital, and 
many of them in the north had answered the 
question by building cottages, and where societies 
had a surplus capital, this was one of the best 
ways of investing it. This had been done at 
Oldham, Accrington, and other places, but there 
was no kind of uniformity in the method by 
which it was done. At Oldham they built cot- 
tages out of the store funds, and sold them to 
their members at a profit of something like 5 
per cent. At Leicester they were trying to 
build cottages for their members, the rate of re- 
payment being one halfpenny per week for every 
pound advanced, which would be something 
more than ordinary rent, and in about thirteen 
years the property became theirown. At Derby 
it was proposed to build 200 houses, which 
would be balloted for amongst the members. It 
was resolved: “That in the opinion of this 
meeting it is expedient that every co-operative 

society ought, at as convenient and early period 
as possible, to provide cottages for its members.” 


Metropolitan Board of Works.—An Act 
has just been printed to amend the statutes 
relating to the raising of money by the Metro- 
politan Board of Works. Up to the 4Jst of 
December, 1877, the Board is empowered to 
expend for general improvementd@ a sum not 
exceeding 100,0001., and for the purpose may 
create consolidated stock; for the purposes of 
the fire brigade, 20,000/., so that the sum does 
not exceed, with the former amount, 55,0001. 
With regard to vestries and district boards, the 
sum was limited to 100,0001., and is now extended 
to 200,000!. <A vestry or district board, under 
the Metropolis Management Act, 1855, may 
borrow money of the Board, and such advances 
are not to exceed 150,000). The Board is also 
empowered to lend to guardians 120,000/., and 
also to corporations, burial boards, &c., 50,000/., 
to be paid, as in other applications, with interest. 
The Board also may, up to the end of next year, 
advance to the managers of the Metropolitan 
Asylum District other sums, as authorised by 
the Local Government Board, not exceeding in 
the whole 100,000/. All sums received by the 
Board in respect of interest on, or principal of, 
any loan made by them under this Act shall be 
carried to the Consolidated Loans Fund. 


Social Science Congress, Liverpool.—It 
is stated that there is a possibility that the 
usual savitary exhibition in connexion with the 
Congress will not be held this year. This arises 
from the difficulty of finding a place in which it 
ean be held. The assistant-secretary, who has 
been to Liverpool to make arrangements, reports 
that there is but one place there suitable, the 
Victoria Hall. This is a temporary structure, 
which was erected for Messrs. Moody and 
Sankey’s services. It stands on Government 
property, and the lease falls in on the 15th of 
September, while the meeting does not com- 
mence till the 10th of October. The site is 
chosen as the place for the new county court, 
and, according to present arrangements, the re- 
moval of the Victoria Hall will be commenced 
without delay, and will probably have entirely 
vanished before the Congress meets. Official 
application has been made to her Majesty’s 
Office of Works to allow the structure to remain 
till after the meeting of the Congress, and a 
formal refusal has been sent in reply. 

The Plasterers’ Company.—The prizes 
offered by the above company, to encourage 
technical education in the industry they re- 
present, have recently been awarded. This is 
the twelfth annual competition for prizes given 
by the company. Ason previous occasions, the 
examinations were conducted by the Department 
of Science and Art at South Kensington. 
According to the report, the competition was 

thoroughly satisfactory ; and the offers of 
the company evidently act usefally in stimulating 
the efforts of the students in the direction of 
architectural decoration. The number of com- 
petitors was fourteen for the prize for modeMpg 
in plaster, and sixteen for the design in mono. 
chrome. The following were the successful 
competitors. For a model in plaster :—First 
prize, W. J. Merritt, National Art Training 

School ; second prize, J. Huskisson, Nottingham 

Schovl of Art. For a design in monochrome :— 

First prize, F. Gibbons, Cirencester School ; 

second prize, Edward Gibbons, National Art 

Training School. 


New Fire 
Metropolis.—The Metropolitan Board of Works 
a short time since agreed to purchase for 35,000/. 
the site of Winchester House, Southwark Bridge- 
road, nearly two acres in extent, for the purpose 
of erecting a large central station in liea of the 
Watling-street establishment. A new station is 
to be established in the Isle of Dogs, and a new 
building is now in course of erection, at an esti- 
mated expenditure of 3,9871., on ground in 
Gomm-road, Rotherhithe, near to Southwark 
Park. A station will be established on Shooter’e- 
hill, the War Office having granted the land at a 
nominal rent; and another will be constructed 
on land parchased in Grove-street, Greenwich, 
in substitution of the existing station in Blieset- 
street. A station will also be erected in Brook- 
green-lane, Hammersmith. During the past year 
a new station in Commercial-road, Whitechapel, 
which is the chief station of the C or eastern 
district, was opened, and the old stations in Well- 
close-equare and in Church-lane, Whitechapel, 
closed. The new workshops for the brigade in 
Waterloo-road were also completed and opened, 
at a cost of 2,499]. 


Oleaginous Stones. — The Gazzetta dell’ 
Emilia states that the police, a short time ago, 
arrested a woman because, having on different 
occasions sold wax to grocers, she refased to 
say where she obtainedit. At last she declared 
that she had procured it from a certain species 
of stone. Two days after, a professor of chemistry 
happened to be in the office of the examining 
magistrate, who laughingly related the fact. 
“Do not smile,” said the savant, “for in several 
localities of Galicia and Moldavia there is found 
an oleaginous stone which resembles wax, and 
which melts with the heat of the sun. Chemists 
call it ozocerite, and a large trade is done in the 
article. Why may not the same sort of stone exist 
in our mountains?” The magistrate at once 
ordered that the woman should be again brought 
before him, and she declared .that the facts were 
precisely such as the professor had supposed. 


The Commissioners of Patents, and 
Trade Marks. — The recent decisions of the 
Commissioners of Patents, who are now, for 
all practical purposes, final authorities in 
such matters, are to the effect following :— 
A royal crown, regarded either as a public 
emblem of royalty or as an emblem denoting 
quality, cannot be considered by them as suffi- 
ciently distinctive to form part of a registered 
trade mark which has not been used in tae ordi- 
nary way of business before Aug. 13 last, when 
the Registration Act passed into law. The like 
inhibition extends to public buildings, national 
arms, flage, &c., the arms of boroughs, and so 
on. Further, no exclusive title can be conceded 
by the Commissioners to any words whatsoever 
of quality or advertisement, such as superior, 
finest, cheapest, warranted, patented, &o., as 
belonging to new marks, nor can they in connec. 
tion therewith be recorded in the official register. 


Painting by Machinery.—Mr. J. C. Paget 
has on view at the Great Western Hotel, Birming- 
bam, working models of a machine for painting 
large surfaces. The main feature of the inven- 
tion, which has been patented, is a self-filling 
brasb, which paints with considerable rapidity, 
and is moved by treadleor hand. The appliance, 
moreover, may (according to the Birmingham 
Gazette) be developed so far as to admit of its 
being moved by steam power. The process of 
painting is frequently attended with serious 
injury to the health of the operator, but Miss 
Paget (the patentes) proposes to obviate this 
disadvantage, and reduce the labour and expense 
involved. The machine is about to be tried by 
a large ship-building firm on the Thames in com- 
petition with hand labour. 


The St. Gothard Tannel.—The report of 
the works at the St. Gothard tunnel shows that 
from the lst to the 30th of Jane Jast 312 ft. had 
been pierced at the northern or Gcschenen 
inlet, and 133 ft. at the opposite, or Airolo ex- 
tremity. Up to the last-named date the whole 
distance tunnelled was 10,779 fc. at the northern 
end and 10,001 fc. at the southern end; leaving 
yet to be pierced 28,176 ft. in the centre, the 
whole length of the tunnel being 48,956 ft. 


A New Museum for Birmingham.—The 
Museum of Arms, Newhall-street, just presented 
to the Corporation of Birmingham by the gan 
trade, is now open free. The museum is well 
worth carefal examination, as it contains a com- 
plete set of specimens of firearms from the 
earliest periods, together with other weapons, 
mavy of which are interesting as works of art. 
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Labourers’ Dwellings in Ireland. — Ip 
the House of Commons, on the 14th inst., Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach (in reply to Mr. Butt) said 
that during the last few years a great improve. 
ment in the labourers’ dwellings in Ireland had 
been made, but still their condition was by no 
means what could be desired. He had paid some 
attention to the subject, and was disposed to 
doubt whether any legislation he could recom. 
mend would lead to any material improvement, 
anless, indeed, it were effected by some alteration 
in the sanitary laws which would enable 
the sanitary authorities to insist upon these 
dwellings being healthy habitations. He would 
look carefully into the matter during the recess, 


The Society of Engineers.—The third of 
the inter-sessional visits of the Society of Engi. 
neers for the present year took place on the 22nd 
inst., when the members and associates visited 
the Royal Victoria Victualling Yard, at Deptford. 
There were present, among others, Mr. R. P, 
Spice, one of the vice-presidents; Mr. C. Barnard, 
Mr. Jabez Church, Mr. Copland, Mr. Schén. 
heyder, Mr. Addenbrooke, and Mr, P, F. Nursey, 
secretary. In the absence of the superin. 
tendent, Mr. Grant, the visitors were received 
by his deputy, Mr. McKaio, by whom, with the 
engineer to the yard, Mr. Storrar, they were 
conducted over the establishment. 


Breaking into a Sewer.—At the Hammer. 
smith Police-court, on the 12th inst., Henry 
Stock, a builder, was sammoned by the Falham 
Board of Works for unlawfully breaking into a 
public sewer. Mr. Jones, clerk of the Board, 
said the defendant had broken into the sewer 
without the consent of the Board. He had 
rendered himself liable to a penalty of 501. The 
sewer was lately constructed in Walham-grove, 
Falbaw, at the expense of the owners, bat it was 
invested in the Board. "he defendant broke 
into the sewer to connect it with his house drains. 
The defendant, in reply to the complaint, said he 
did it in ignorance. He paid towards the con- 
straction of the sewer. The magistrate fined 
the defendant 5s., and 2s. costs. 


Shaftesbury Cottages, Seacombe.—Oa 
Saturday, the 12th inst., a number of prizes for 
the best cottage garden were competed for by 
the tenants in the Shaftesbury, Stanley, and 
Derby Cottages in Wheatland-lane, Seacombe. 
These cottages are the property of Mr. John 
Ellis, and are built on a plan before now referred 
to by us, by which’ each six houses are built in 
a sexagonal block, with a central chimney for 
each block. The space occupied by the Ellis 
House is less than that usually allotted to a 
house of a similar class when built ia rows. 
The tenants of the model blocks at Seacombe 
speak in good terms of the dwellings. 


Robbing the Stonemasons’ Friendly 
Society.— At the Southport Police-court, on the 
16th inst., a man named John Merry was charged 
with embezzling the sum of 141. 1s. 11d. the 
moneys of the Southport branch of the Stone- 
masons’ Friendly Society. The prisoner was in 
June last appointed secretary of the branch, 
when the receipts and cash-books were handed 
over to him, and he had them in bis possession 
on July 3lst. The accounts for the latter date 
were not entered in the books, which had since 
been audited by three parties, there being 
balance now due as stated above. Prisoner 
pleaded guilty ; but, as he was in a state border- 
ing on delirium tremens, he was remanded. 


The Remains of the Burlington House 
Colonnade.—Visitors to Battersea Park may 
have seen, when entering it from the Albert 
Bridge-gate, the disjointed masonry which once 
formed the colonnade at Barlington House. 
Year after year this stonework remains idly 
wastingaway. The South London Press suggests 
that the masonry be utilised, and at the same 
time preserved, by using it for the erection of 
architectural entrances or gateways to the park. 


Proposed Retreat for Decayed Gentle- 
men, Roehampton, Surrey.—A limited com- 
petition has lately taken place to decide as to 
the architect to be employed in erecting some 
buildings for the above purpose at Roehampton. 
We understand the design of Mr. Francis T. W. 
Miller, of the Wool Exchange, was chosen. The 
site is given by, and the buildings will be erected 
at the sole cost of, Colonel A. Angus Croll. 

The Bethnal-green Maseum.—During the 
repairs about to be executed at Dulwich College, 
the collection of paintings known as the Dul- 





wich Gallery is beingremoved for temporary exhi- 
bition at the Branch Museum, Bethnal-green. 





